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What A Librarian Told Us 


‘‘Our Survey is in constant demand. We subscribe 
for a second copy to be sure to have a decent set for 
binding. The reading table copy is so thoroughly . 
thumbed that it cannot be used.’’ 

Many librarians tell us the same story. Lots of peo- 
ple consult the copy on their periodical racks every week. 
Perhaps we are mistaken, but is not the answer clear? 

If waiting until the other fellow is through with the 
copy makes you impatient, send us $3. Then for a year 
you won’t wear out shoe leather legging it to the library. 
Besides, you will get every issue quicker. 
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The GIST of IT— 


W ARS MAY come and panics may go bu 

unemployment has gone on forever, sa 
Professor Seager—or words to that effec! 
The seasons and the fashions keep it going 
even in times of piping prosperity. Thi 
way out is through unemployment insur 
ance, which passes it around among th 
men in a trade instead of letting it crusl 
down on a few. Substitutes a genera 
gentle rain for a strictly local cloudburst 
Page 553. 


GERMAN typesetters in New York 

have in their union the nearest Americat 
approach to unemployment insurance. O 
of-work benefits with them and with som 
other unions have stood up well under thi 
winter’s heavy strain. Page 549. 


BRANCHES of the Woman’s Peace Pat 
ty have been formed in seven ci 
Page 549. é 


POSSIBLE political opposition is said t 
* be about all that stands in the way of pas 
ing a widows’ pension bill in New Yo 
Advocates of the measure had things pre 
much to themselves at the hearing la: 
week. Page 547. f 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE'S state Children’ 

Commission has rendered a report tha 
Dr. Hart finds wise and comprehensive. Th 
state has a high percentage of children | 
institutions, less than half of whom are not 
mal. And two of its small cities have i 
fant mortality rates greater than crowde 
New York's. Most important of the* rec 
ommendations is the proposal of a cer t 
board to have charge of all child welfai 
activities in the state. Page 551. 


DR. GORGAS found that overcrowdin 

curse of great cities, was a fruitfi 
cause of: contagious disease at the Trams 
vaal mines and on the Isthmus of Panam 
Page 556. iy 


FRIENDS of economy and efficiency | 

Massachusetts are looking. round for som 
possible explanation of Governor W: 
failure to reappoint Mrs. Sheffield to # 
State Board of Charity. Mr. Hartme 
raises the question whether the motive W 
political and whither it is leading in 1 
composition of the various boards ch 
with responsibility for the state’s 
Page 552. 


ABOUT 350 organizations interested 
welfare of the city are repres 

a central clearing house established 

mayor of St. Louis. Page 551. 


NINETY-THREE City College be 

New York formed a “poison squ 
experiments by the State Commissio 
Ventilation. To date the indications 
that temperature has more effect t 
purity of air on efficiency of mind and 
Page 555. 


EPHTHAH'S GREAT, GREAT, 
GREAT GRANDCHILDREN 


Ir was Mayor Gaynor who as- 
ribed many of the housekeeping diffi- 
ulties of New York to the lack of 
ellars for the cool storage of vege- 
ables and the like. Nor have tenements 
ttics with - wide-mouthed trunks and 
eep chests and glory-holes, such as one 
eneration after another have foraged 
mong in getting up amateur plays. 

It was therefore the little shops up 
nd down Grand Street, and on the 
ross streets, and even the pushcarts, 
hat were raided for cheese cloth, and 
ope, and plumber’s washers, and sealing 
yax of many colors, by Esther Peck, 
ropertyman, and all those who assisted 
1 preparing for Jephthah’s Daughter, a 
iblical festival in three parts with 
hich the Neighborhood Playhouse was 
pened last week at 466 Grand Street. 
‘or, while the tiny new theater is com- 
lete in every detail of mechanical 
quipment, costumes, properties, music, 
rchestration, acting are all attributable 
o the Henry Street festival groups and 
ramatic clubs which from now on will 
e known as the Neighborhood Players. 

Tiny comrades pulled threads to make 
he fringe; costume designers and mak- 
ts, fashioners of jewelry, painters and 
omposers, musicians and seamstresses, 
roducers and directors all contributed 
n varying degrees. The Neighborhood 
layhouse is to offer in its workshops 
astruction in the various arts and trades 
onnected with stage production. 

For eight years the members of the 
lasses under the inspiration of Alice 
nd Irene Lewisohn and their colleagues 
lave presented seasonal festivals and 
antomimes in the gymnasium of the 
Jurses Settlement, and at Clinton, Hall 
uch plays as The Shepherd, by Olive 
‘ilford Dargan, and the Silver Box, 
y John Galsworthy. 

Saturday and Sunday evenings will 
e given up to more considerable plays; 
jaturday and Sunday afternoons to pro- 
rams of special interest to children; 
nd Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
nd Fridays, moving pictures, camera 
alks, folk songs and dances, marion- 
ttes and music will run continuously 
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from half past one to eleven. 
way the new playhouse will parallel for 
the greater part of the week the gen- 
eral working scheme of the vaudeville- 
movies, and at the same time afford op- 
portunity for the release of the talents 
and abilities of the people themselves. 


Jephthah’s Daughter, drranged for 
the opening production, was thus “woven 
out of the traditions of the neighbor- 
hood.” The chorus processionals, the 
dances plarined on archaic forms, and 
the oriental costumes and settings, com- 
bined with the language of the Bible, 
conveyed the spirit of tribal days of the 
ancient Hebrews. Altogether music and 
dance and color were part of the dower 
brought to New York by the stranger. 

Said Miss Wald before the curtains 
were drawn the opening night: 


“Above the din of industrialism and 
the roar of machinery of the city, there 
rises the hope that a community play- 
house identified with its neighborhood, 
may recapture and hold something of 
the poetry and the idealism that belong 
to its people—not to cling to meaning- 
less fealties because they are old and 
solemn, but in order to save from ruth- 
less destruction precious inheritances 
and also to open wide the door of op- 
portunity for the messages, in drama 
and picture and story and song, that 
reflect the moral and social and art 
convictions of our times.” 


Se a. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE OF 
THE HENRY STREET SETTLEMENT 
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HE CASE FOR WIDOWS’ AID 

; IN NEW YORK 

Jupce Aaron J. Levy, chairman 
of the New York State Commission on 
Relief for Widowed Mothers, opened 
the joint House and Senate hearing on 
the matter last week with a familiar lit- 
tle poetical gem about the hand that 
rocks the cradle. And to close it, he 
turned off the lights in the Assembly 
chamber and produced a motion picture 
showing in three reels what lurid things 
happen to widows and their children. 
Between these features, there were sub- 
stantial arguments for public aid of de- 
pendent widows with children. 

The committees gave no indication of 
their attitude, but enthusiastic advocates 
of public aid predicted that bills will be 
reported out within a week. 

The chief element of doubt is said to 
be political. William R. Hearst has 
vaulted into the saddle as knight errant 
for all widows, and his well-heralded ar- 
rival in the midst of the situation 
brought its counter-irritant ih stiff op- 
position by William Barnes, Jr., of Al- 
bany. the Republican chief. Another 
political aspect is the fact that the coun- 
ty boards of child welfare, proposed in - 
three of the four widows’ pension bills, 
would substantially reduce the impor- 
tance of the existing township super- 
visors of the poor, and these petty of- 
ficials are reckoned a valuable asset of 
the Republican party. 

The only opposition at the hearing 
was by a representative of the New York 
city fiscal authorities, who fear a pen- 
sion law will make heavy demands on 
the city treasury, and were given per- 
mission to file a brief on the subject af- 
ter they have studied it further; and by 
representatives of three real estate ex- 
changes. The real estate men held 
every feature of the bills now in com 
mittee to be Socialistic, in violation of 
the home rule law and an invitation to 
the war widows of Europe to flock to 
these parts and establish a residence. 
Finally, after lively clashes with mem- 
bers of the Legislature, they recom- 
mended that if we must have this Social- 
istic or paternalistic and wholly extrava- 
gant thing at the expense of overburden- 
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ed taxpayers, let it be in the form of 
federal pensions for widows. 

Their testimony met prompt and con- 
tinuous rebuttal. John J. Henley, speak- 
ing in favor of widows’ pensions on be- 
half of 700,000 men and women affili- 
ated with the State Federation of Labor, 
declared that he could see nothing so- 
cialistic in the bills and that he for one 
would not be appearing in support of 
them or of any other measure that 
could be so characterized. Judge Levy 
termed the proposal for federal widows’ 
pensions as the most extravagant de- 
parture from the home rule principle 
ever proposed. Helen M. Bosworth, of 
the National Women’s Republican As- 
sociation, convulsed the chamber when 
she said with the utmost good nature 
that if the real estate market is no 
stronger than the speakers it sent to this 
hearing, it must be in a bad way. And 
Mrs. William Grant Brown, of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, asked to 
be heard not only as spokesman for 90,- 
000 women who stand for keeping chil- 
dren with their mothers, but as a real 
estate owner who wanted to pension the 
children in order to save the taxpayers’ 
money—pensions are cheaper than 
courts and institutions. 

So much for the opposition and the re- 
plies to it. 


OUTSTANDING features of the 
affirmative side were the description 
of a very interesting pension plan by 
the fraternal order of Red Men, and the 
sweeping force of the appeal by settle- 
ment residents. Speaking for the latter, 
John L. Elliott and Mary K. Simkhovitch 
brushed aside questions of state policy, 
of administration by existing poor au- 
thorities vs. new boards of child welfare 
and such like matters of technique and 
statecraft, and considered the need for 
pensions in terms of the lives of their 
most helpless friends ‘and neighbors. 

Dr. Elliott told of the 40 to 75 wom- 
en who come every working day to the 
little employment office at Hudson Guild, 
of which he is head worker. Last year 
jobs were found for over five hundred, 
half of them widows. One of these 
leaves her home at five to get to her 
work at six in the morning. She quits 
at five and, to earn a trifle more, cooks 
supper for another woman. Finally, at 
six in the evening she goes home to 
cook and care for her children. This 
widow was not in exceptional plight, he 
said, the same situation is forced on 
many women in caring for the children 
they have brought into the world. 

But he was concerned even more with 
the children. Read any vice report, talk 
with any vice investigator, said Dr. 
Elliott, and you will see what becomes 
of the widows’ daughters. The mothers 
are so obsessed with the need for work 
that they cannot keep their minds on 
their children. It is characteristic for 
them to have a haunting sense that some- 
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one is following them around to take 
away their jobs. They work and worry 
and break down in mind and body and 
then they have to do violence to the best 
that is in them and put their children 
in institutions. Dr. Elliott’s appeal was 
for help for these women in our midst 
who do the hardest work for the least 
pay and whose hard case, he said, pri- 
vate institutions have been unable to re- 
lieve for forty years. 

An imposing array of social and re- 
ligious agencies were announced as rep- 
resented on the executive committee of 
the New York State Committee on Local 
Boards of Child Welfare for which Dr. 
Elliott spoke: the Society for Ethical 
Culture, the Hudson Guild, State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, National 
Child Labor Committee, Association of 
Neighborhood Workers, recreation in- 
terests, United Hebrew Charities, 
Brooklyn United Neighborhood Guild, 
People’s Institute, Church of the Mes- 
siah, Church of the Ascension, Brook- 
lyn Society of Saint Vincent de Paul 
and State Federation of Labor. 

Mrs. Simkhovitch spoke for the As- 
sociation of Neighborhood Workers of 
New York city, which includes sixty set- 
tlements and similar agencies. The as- 
sociation is pledged to the principle of 
widows’ pensions but is content to leave 
the form of the bill to the Legislature. 
For sixteen years Mrs. Simkhovitch has 
lived in an industrial neighborhood. and 
her conviction that help is needed in this 
form has strengthened year by year. 
The widows are trapped, she said. If 
they go out to work, they can’t care for 
their children. And if they stay home 
and care for their children, they can’t 
earn the money to feed them with. 

But it is even more a question of the 
children than of the widows, and she be- 
lieved the function of the legislature 
was at bottom very much like that of a 
settlement, which might be defined as 
making the life of our state better for 
this generation of children and better 
still for the next. There are four ways 
of meeting the widow’s problem: by pri- 
vate charity, which Mrs. Simkhovitch 


held has not been sufficient; by institu- 
tions, “in which neither you nor I want 
our children placed;” by neglect; and 
by governmental aid. The time has 
come, she argued, when we must give 
governmental aid. : 


T HE Improved Order of Red Me 
had some very definite experience t 
contribute from their own pension plan 
Their speakers were William D. Stevens 
of Syracuse for the 31,000 members in 
New York state, James T. Rogers of 
Binghamton—ex-leader of the House in 
which he spoke—for the half million 
members in the whole country, and ex- 
Senator Green of Binghamton, chair= 
man of the National Orphans’ Board of 
the order. y 
Sixteen years ago the Red Men decid- 
ed to care for the widows and orphans 
of their dead members. Instead of 
building an institution as other fraternal 
orders had done they gave pensions to 
the widows or, in the case of full or 
phans, paid for their care in good fam= 
ilies. Originally the administration ¢ 
the plan was placed in the hands of 
national board, but this has been supe 
seded by state boards of five members, 
each having a zone in which he can keep 
in closer touch with the order's wards. 
So well has the plan worked, Mr 
Green maintained, that the Red Men ar 
campaigning for widows’ pension law 
in many states so that all orphans may 
be as well cared for as Red Men’s or- 
phans. They are solidly behind the Hil 
bill (one of three providing county 
boards of child welfare), and in fact 
drafted it. 
Mrs. William Einstein spoke briefly 
as “the mother of the widowed mothers 
bill” which she had advocated before t 
State Conference of Charities and Cor 
rections in 1909. 
Robert W. Hebberd, secretary of the 
State Board of Charities, described th 
commission's bill and the boards of chilé 
welfare, of which he is the author. a 
read cases from the commission’s volu- 
minous report, distributed at the heari1 
for the first time. Sophie Irene Loeb, 4 
member of the commission, told of he 
trip abroad to study European pension 
plans. Michael Walsh of Yonkers, rep: 
resenting the Saint Vincent de Pa 
Society of Westchester County, held that 
“it is cruel and wrong to take a child 
away from its mother and put it inte 
an institution.” j 
Judge Levy summed up. The com 
mission of which he is “chairman, 
said, would make any reasonable 
cessions as to amounts of pensions, 2 
to the length of residence required be 
fore the pension may be granted and 4 
to various other points. They would ac 
cept any of the bills now in committee 
except the Slater bill—in other word: 
they stood solidly for the establishment 
of boards of county welfare. 
Non-sectarian charitable 
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‘were not represented at the hear- 
ing, and the bogey of the “charity 
trust’ was nowhere visible to 
the naked eye, though Judge Levy 
faced the door all afternoon and kept a 
sharp lookout. He declared that the ab- 
sence of representatives of private so- 
¢ieties was tantamount to the common 
law plea of confession and avoidance. 
The absentees included, also, the pri- 
vate charitable institutions and the pub- 
lic relief officials—in fact, all who now 
deal with widows and orphans. The 
only word from any of them was a tele- 
gram from V. Everit Macy, superinten- 
dent of the poor of Westchester County, 
who cordially endorsed the Slater Dill, 
which proposes to administer pensions 
through the present poor authorities. 
John A. Kingsbury, commissioner of 
public charities in New York city, came 
out in last week’s Survey for an amend- 
‘ment to the city charter permitting the 
granting of widows’ pensions through 
his department, but he has not thus far 
introduced a bill. 
The private relief societies have not 
agreed upon a program as a group. 
None of them has taken a public stand 
on the question this year except the New 
‘York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, which has de- 
clared itself “committed to the principle 
of adequate relief for widows with de- 
pendent children, popularly known as 
widows’ pensions” and as “not opposed 
to this relief being given by the city of 
New , York provided it be adequate and 
administered efficiently and impartially.” 
Whether or not the amount of public 
aid provided in the bills is adequate, and 
whether the machinery proposed in them 
might be expected to administer it effi- 
ciently and impartially, were questions 
only casually raised at the hearing. 
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BRANCHES OF the Woman's 
Peace Party, organized as a national 
movement at Washington on January 
10, have been formed at Washington, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bridge- 
port, Ct., New Orleans, and New York. 
_ The meeting in New York on Febru- 
ary 4 was held to appoint an emergency 
committee to organize a great mass meet- 
ing of women in Carnegie Hall, the 
date of which has not yet been an- 
nounced. 
Jane Addams is chairman of the na- 
tional body, and Mrs. Glendower Evans 
of Boston is acting as national organ- 
izer, to spread the movement over the 
whole country, in the smaller towns and 
villages as well as cities. It is hoped 
to enlist a million women in what is 
not merely an abstract protest against 
r, but a determined effort to get a 
tring for women in any peace terms 
t may be proposed. The program 
d platform of the party were given in 
ll in Tue Survey for January 23. 


IN WAR TIMES 


THE TRADE UNION out-of-work 
benefit, undeveloped as are the plans of 
such payments as yet, is an approach 
to unemployment insurance in this coun- 
try. Ordinarily a tide-over between 
lean seasons in the trade, this year it 
has successfully carried the weight of 
extraordinary business depression for 
many months. 

The most perfected scheme of out-of- 
work benefit found among labor organi- 
zations in New York city is one “made 
in Germany” and operating in Typo- 
graphical Union No. 7, a union of 300 
German typesetters. These men pay 
high union dues, 90 cents a week for 
members working and one-half that 
amount for members not employed. In 
addition there is an assessment of one 
per cent of wages to be contributed to 
the national organization with which the 
local is affiliated. 

“But,’ said A. Bommerschein, busi- 
ness agent of the union, “our men make 
good wages when they are employed 
($5 a day for a_ five-day week) and 
with the high dues we can lay aside 
something for a rainy day. The trouble 
with most union treasuries is that the 
men don’t tax themselves enough when 
they’re. at work.” 

Therefore during this rainy day of 
unemployment the members of Typo- 
graphical No. 7 are well cared for by 
their organization. Men who have be- 
longed to the union for 104 weeks are 
entitled to sixteen weeks’ benefit, those 
belonging for 200 weeks or over are 
entitled to an indefinite benefit. 

Such generosity is not repaid by 
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malingering because the union, which 
acts as an unemployment bureau, fines 
a man four weeks’ benefit allowance for 
refusing a steady position. If a member 
does this more than -once he is either 
suspended from the union or punished 
severely. Moreover, with the same Ger- 
man thoroughness that keeps track of 
military reservists in the four corners 
of the globe, the union secretary is well 
acquainted with the daily life of each 
unemployed man and knows whether he 
is honestly seeking work. 

That the union treasury may not be 
exhausted at once, out-of-work benefits 
are drawn from two sources. First a 
man gets his allowance up to a certain 
amount from the national treasury, next 
he receives his $1.25 a day from local 
funds for a period gf three weeks, then 
back he is switched to national monies. 
The recipient reports daily at union 
headquarters or forfeits the relief. 


In Typographical No. 7, however, no 
unemployed man is wholly out of em- 
ployment. This paradox is explained by 
a system of rotation whereby a man af- 
ter three weeks’ employment gives way 
his place to one of his unemployed 
brother unionists. In other words a list 
of unemployed members is kept from 
which the man at the top is sent to a 
temporary position for three weeks, af- 
ter which period he drops automatically 
to the end of the list and another takes 
his place. Of course, several tempor- 
ary positions are often being filled at 
the same time, thus further reducing un- 
employment. Twenty-six men are now 
on the list and during January each had 
about eleven days’ work. 

Wherever the job looks like a “sure 
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thing’—if the former employe dies or 
moves away—then it is called a perman- 
ent position and a man is sent to fill it 
indefinitely. The employers make no 
objection to this continuous change of 
workmen, Mr. Bommerschein states. 
Furthermore, even for prosperous sea- 
sons this trade union has established a 
five-day week, and has thereby distribut- 
ed employment more evenly among its 
members. 

“Big six,” the American typesetters, 
pay out-of-work benefits for an indefi- 
nite period, ranging from $5 to $15 ac- 
cording to individual need, through a 
benefit board. Each case is investigated 
to prevent frauds. The money for this 
relief is raised by special assessment of 
half of one per cent of the wages of 
those at work. Last fall a very heavy 
assessment of 5 per cent on all wages 
over $10 raised a revenue of $20,000 
for unemployed members. This is near- 
ly gone now, the president of the union 
states, but as the trade is picking up a 
little there will probably be no need for 
another such emergency measure. 

No other unions of the Allied Print- 
ing Trades in New York city have as 
elaborate out-of-work benefits as Typo- 
graphicals No. 6 and 7. The photo-en- 
gravers, in whose local more than 100 
of the 1,400 members are unemployed 
as against the usual proportion of 20 
to 1,400, are collecting a special weekly 
tax of 50 cents for 18 weeks from em- 
ployed men. A $6 weekly benefit is paid 
indefinitely from these funds to out-of- 
work members. 

Neither have the bookbinders’ unions 
a system of out-of-work insurance. 
The agent of the New York Printed 
Bookbinders’ Local, No. 3, prophesied 
that the European war might help their 
trade since it might prevent the con- 
tractors who receive books for rebind- 
ing from the New York public libraries, 
sending such work to Europe where it 
is done by workmen receiving $9 or $10 
a week instead of the union wage of $20 
or more. 

Unlike the varied systems found 
among unions in the Allied Printing 
Trades, the cigar makers and the brew- 
ers have the same regulations about un- 
employment relief for all locals. Among 
the 4,000 cigar makers in the city un- 
employment is estimated three or four 
times greater than is usual at this time 
of year. Any member of the cigar 
makers’ organization of two years’ stand- 
ing is entitled to $3 a week for six weeks 
as out-of-work benefit. After the six 
weeks’ period there must be an interval 
of seven weeks before any benefit -is 
paid, and not over $54 may be drawn in 
one year. 

Whereas the pipe may take the place 
of the cigar in hard times, the laborer 
seems to find no substitute for the mug 
of beer. The brewers report little un- 
employment in their trade—in fact, in 
the largest local which has some 1,200 


members, only sixteen are without em- 
ployment. This small minority after a 
year’s membership in the union receives 
$4 a week for twelve weeks. Then a 
year must intervene before the out-of- 
work benefit is renewed. 

The fact that only 5,000 out of 16,- 
000 union carpenters have work at this 
time and that the strain of unemploy- 
ment is more severe this year than ever 
before, have led the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners to consider 
the advisability of out-of-work benefits. 
Previous to this year nothing has been 
done in this matter except in one as- 
sociation, the secretary of the Joint 
Council of the Brotherhood asserts, but 
now several locals are making special 
assessments to aid their members and a 
comprehensive plan for all the locals 
may be formulated. 

Likewise, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union has been 
roused by this unusual period of distress 
to look into the question of unemploy- 


WINNER OF THE SPINGARN 


MEDAL 


Ernest Everett Just, M.D., is the 
first to be awarded the Spingarn gold 
medal offered annually to the man 
or woman of African descent and 
American citizenship who shall have 
the highest achievement during the 
preceding year in any field of ele- 
vated or honorable human endeavor. 
A reproduction of the medal was 
published in THe Survey for June 
13, 1914. 

Dr. Just, who was born in Charles- 
ton, S. C., 31 years ago, has been 
head of the department of physiology 
at Howard University Medical 
School, Washington, D. C., since 1912. 
He is a graduate of Dartmouth, and 
has spent his summers in research 
work at the Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory at Woods Hole, Mass. He 
has been a regular contributor to 
scientific periodicals. But it is in 
special for his work for the advance- 
ment of medical schools among 
colored people that the medal was 
awarded him by Governor Whitman 
of New York, acting for the medal 
committee, at the annual meeting on 
Lincoln’s birthday of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 


—_—_—— 


ment insurance. The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union is- 
enforcing its rule that in union shops all 
workers shall be retained at half or 
three-quartets time rather than that part 
of the force be dismissed on account of 
slack work. 5 
EST DAY LAW UPHELD IN NEW 
R YORK STATE . 
Tue New York law requiring 
that employes in mercantile and manu- 
facturing establishments shall have one 
day of rest in seven was sustained on 
February 5 by the Court of Appeals.’ 
This is a statute altogether different 
from the Sunday laws of nearly every, 
state in the union, which have been uni- 
formly sustained in the higher courts. 
The Sunday laws, in themselves ill adapt- 
ed to the necessities of a complex 
civilization, have been amended from 
time to time until the long list of excep- 
tions contained in the laws of the older 
states leave a growing army of workers 
without legal protection against seven- 
day labor. 

The rest day law begins just where! 
the Sunday law leaves off. It assumes 
that there are establishments where men 
are necessarily employed on Sunday and 
requires as a health measure that th 
be granted twenty- -four hours of roa 
sometime in the week. i” 

Judge Hiscock in delivering the oping 
ion of the court said: 


“We see at the outset that it is ap 
plicable only to certain classes of em- 
ployes, but these are they who work i 
factories and mercantile establishments 
We know as a matter of common obse 
vation that such labor is generally i 
doors and imposes that greater burden 
on health which comes from confine- 
ment, many times accompanied 
crowded conditions and impure air. 
Thus, special conditions are presented 
which become a reasonable basis fot 
special consideration.” r 


He held, therefore, that the act is 
valid exercise of the police power. 

The law, which is in the form of 
model bill urged by the American As 
sociation for Labor Legislation, was 
passed two years ago and a similar bill 
was passed in Massachusetts. The as: 
ciation is urging the passage of such 
legislation in every state in the union. 


NTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOE 
REPLANNING BELGIUM 


Tue oFFicers of the International 
Garden Cities and Town Planning 
sociation, who are also officers of 
English Garden Cities and Town 
ning Association, propose to begin ni 
for the work of replanning Belgiun 
They have sought the endorsement 
Belgians now in England and have 
dertaken a series of lectures throughe 
the British Isles, which began February 
11 with a conference in the Guildhall i 
London at which members of the British 


Common Welfare 


Belgian and French governments were 
expected to be present. 
The program included trips to various 
nglish garden villages and suburbs. A 
permanent exhibition of plans, models, 
and the like is to be gathered and a 
‘school to be opened in which architects 
and others may study the questions in- 
volved. 
_ These arrangements are said to be but 
the preliminaries of a much larger pro- 
ram which includes the studying of 
tual conditions in Belgium, the pate 
tion of a proper civic survey and, 
: hoped, eventually the securing of ue 
juate legislation for carrying out the 
ideas set forth. Information regarding 
the plan may be had of Ewart G. Cul- 
pin, 3 Gray’s Inn Place, London, W. C., 
England. 


OCIAL CLEARING HOUSE IN ST. 
LOUIS 


Sr. Louis is the first city in the 
United States to establish officially a 
general co-operative clearing house of 
all organizations interested in the wel- 
far of the city 


_ Mayor Henry W. Kiel recently an- 
nounced the formation of a Mayor’s 

onference to which all organizations 
lctive in public matters (about 350) 
may send delegates. This plan is the 
uggestion of representatives of the 
eading organizations of the city. The 
conference will meet on call of the 
Mayor for the discussion of all impor- 
in 


tant movements for the city’s progress. 
Such discussion, it is expected, will pro- 
mote co-operation between all groups. 

The conference will carry forward in 
a public way and on a larger scale what 
has been done more quietly through the 
Conference of Federations, represent- 
ing the executive committees of all the 
larger federations of societies in the city. 
In it are represented the Central Civic 
Council, composed of the improvement 
associations; the Central Council of So- 
cial Agencies, representing the philan- 
thropic organizations; the Church Fed- 
eration (Protestant) ; the Federation of 
Catholic Societies; the Central Jewish 
Council; the School Patrons’ Alliance; 
the Women’s Trade Union League and 
the Catholic District League. 

Only two federations, the Woman’s 
Council and the Central Trades and La- 
bor Union, are not directly represented. 
Every type of organization in St. Louis 
has its central delegate clearing house 
with the exception of the business organ- 
izations. 

The Mayor’s Conference will bring 
into line even those outside the present 
co-operative movement. The new City 
Charter adopted last summer brings citi- 
zens’ organizations into closer touch 
with government than is the case in 
most other large American cities, for it 
includes the initiative and referendum, 
made purposely easy of use, as well as 
many other devices for popular control 
of city affairs. 


TL ROGRAM OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE CHILDREN’S 


THe New Hampsuire Legisla- 
ure of 1913 passed an act authorizing 
governor and council~to “appoint 
ee suitable persons who shall inves- 
igate all matters relative to the welfare 
of the dependent, defective, and delin- 
juent children of the state,” including 
he eight questions of orphanages, ju- 
ile courts, detention homes, desertion, 
ysical and mental degeneracy, infant 
nortality, accidents, and diseases. 

€ governor appointed as this com- 
mission Mrs. Lillian C. Streeter, the Rev. 
Father John J. Brophy, and Erville B. 
Woods. The commission had only $1,- 
50 appropriated for their work, but, 
through the generosity of a private citi- 
ven, they were able to employ a trained 
ivestigator. 

_ The eight subjects were divided among 
the three commissioners, Mrs. Streeter 
taking physical and mental degeneracy, 
phanages, and desertion; Father 
Brophy, juvenile courts and detention 
momes; and Mr. Woods, infant mortal- 
ty, accidents, and diseases. 

The commission’s illuminating report 
tings out some interesting facts about 
¢ children of the state. 
hings, the report states: 


Among other 


COMMISSION—By Mac iNGS H. HART 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


As to dependent children, public de- 
pendents are under the charge of county 
commissioners. 

The State Board of Charities has the 
power of visitation, but no authority. 

Private orphanages are under no su- 
pervision whatever. 

The eighteen private orphanages care 
for 1,350 children. 

Fifteen of these orphanages receive 
public funds, but none of them is under 
any public supervision. 

The commission assumes that board is 
paid in whole or in part either by the 
county commissioners or by parents for 
95 per cent of the orphanage children. 
They find only one organized institution 
for infants, but eleven licensed private 
boarding-houses for infants, besides 
many not licensed. “There are also,” 
says the report, “many private board- 
ing-houses for older children in the 
state, none of which are supervised... . 
Notwithstanding the law of 1895, which 
forbade the keeping of children in alms- 
houses over sixty days, there are still 
children to be found in nearly every 
almshouse in the state.” 

The total number of children in alms- 
houses July 31, 1914, was _ seventy- 
one. The total number of children sup- 


ported in orphanages by public or pri- 
vate funds is 1,628. In addition, there 
were found 2,614 children living in fam- 
ilies which received “outdoor relief,” 
making “a total of 4,242 children in New 
Hampshire depending upon charity, or 
almost one to every hundred of the 
population.” 

In the census volume on benevolent in- 
stitutions for 1910, New York reported 
in institutions 332 children for each 100,- 
000 population; New Hampshire came 
next with 261, and California third with 
236. The New Hampshire commission 
found “that every orphanage in the 
state but two include feeble-minded chil- 
dren among their numbers,” the total 
being 262 out of 1,628. 

An interesting feature of the work 
was the testing of 1,248 children in the 
orphanages of the state, of whom 262 
were found to be feeble-minded. Of 
these 1,248, 21 per cent, were found to 
be feeble-minded, 30 per cent were found 
to be backward, and 49 per cent normal. 

The Legislature of 1913 passed a 
mothers’ pension law, under which $10 a 
month is allowed to a widow with one 
child under sixteen, and $5 a month for 
each additional child. This allowance 
is made by the county commissioners, 
upon the recommendation of the school 
board. 

This law has been practically inopera- 
tive, partly because of the lack of state 
appropriation, and partly because the 
county commissioners object to appro- 
priating money on the demand of the 
school board. Thus far “six counties 
have granted this aid in twenty-eight 
cases, and refused it in seven, cases, and 
four counties have not only granted 
nothing but have refused three cases.” 
The commission recommends the revis- 
ion of the law. 

There is no institution in New Hamp- 
shire for “deaf, blind, crippled, or tuber- 
cular children.” The state institution at 
Laconia “for feeble-minded, between the 
ages of three and twenty-one, capable 
of receiving some education” accommo- 
dates 185 and has a waiting list of over 
200. The commission finds 72 feeble- 
minded girls of child bearing age in the 
institution and 550 at large. 

There is no public provision for epi- 
leptics, but there are twenty-nine epilep- 
tics at Laconia. The commission recom- 
mends that provision be made at once for 
custodial care of all feeble-minded girls 
and women of child-bearing age, and 
that preference be given to such girls in 
the state school until a suitable colony 
is provided for them. The commission 
points out that the number of feeble- 
minded in orphanages is larger than the 
number in the state institution for feeble- 
minded. 

The commission finds that the State 
Industrial School at Manchester receives 
both delinquent boys and girls, the girls 
being kept in a separate cottage. They 
recommend additional cottages for the 
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younger boys. “The only private home 
for wayward girls is the Mercy Home 
in Manchester, maintained by the Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
accommodating twenty women.” 

Father Brophy finds that many proba- 
tion officers are entirely unpaid, and that 
“where a salary is mentioned, it is so 
small as to be practically of no value.” 
He recommends adequate stated salaries 
for probation officers, sufficient to en- 
able the officers in the larger cities to 
give their entire time to the work. 

In the matter of infant mortality, the 
commission finds that ‘the rate in New 
Hampshire is somewhat higher than in 
Massachusetts. Also there are cities in 
New Zealand and Australia where only 
one-quarter as many infants die per 1,- 
000 births as in Manchester and Nashua. 
The commission gives a comparison of 
mortality rates in New York city, Nash- 
ua, and Manchester for a series of years. 
In 1913 the rate was as follows: 


New: Yorks deuce. meee 102 
Nashita > io shea. cee meena 180 
Manchester. +14, een 195 


but in 1909 the rate in Nashua was 243, 
and in Manchester 261. The commission 
recommends a careful study of local 
conditions in those communities which 
have the highest death rate. 

The commission reports thirty-two 
cities and towns which have adopted 
medical inspection for school children 


under the new state law. It reports 
also a child labor law which is consid- 
ered among the best in the country. 

The commission suggests extensive 
changes in the juvenile court and proba- 
tion laws, of which the most important 
is a “central state board for the general 
supervision over the work of caring for 
neglected, dependent, and delinquent chil- 
dren.” A form for such an act is pro- 
posed in the report. It is recommended 
that the duties of the probation officer 
and truant officer be combined wherever 
possible, and that allowance be made for 
salaries and expenses of probation offi- 
cers. 

The commission presents also a form 
for an act “for the punishment.of per- 
sons contributing to delinquency or 
neglect,’ and recommends “that parks 
and playgrounds be established having 
proper supervision to provide safe and 
healthy recreation and to keep children 
from the streets.” 

On the whole, the report of the com- 
mission presents a wise and comprehen- 
sive state program for the care of the 
children of New Hampshire, and ought 
to receive support both from the Legis- 
lature and from representatives of the 
children’s institutions throughout the 
state. By a redistribution of the ex- 
penditures already being made, the chil- 
dren’s work of the state can be greatly 
improved without any large increase in 
the aggregate expense. 


CHARITY—By EDWARD T. HARTMAN 


Pcaarr THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF 


THE PEOPLE of Massachusetts 
interested in good work on the part of 
the various state boards were recently 
very much surprised when Ada Eliot 
Sheffield, whose term expired as a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Charity last 
spring, failed of reappointment. There 
is no disposition on the part of Mrs. 
Sheffield’s friends to reopen the case 
now, but it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that she has been one of the most 
effective members of the board and is 
today one of the best equipped people 
in the state for such a position. 

The essential point in the whole mat- 
ter is in connection with Mrs. Sheffield’s 
training, personality and work on the 
board. She has had an extensive ex- 
perience as a worker in charitable and 
probation lines, as a director of chari- 
table organizations and for the more 
than five years of her membership on 
the State Board of Charity she has done 
as much, possibly more, work than any 
other member. 

During her membership the condition 
of unmarried mothers leaving the state 
infirmary has been changed from that 
of merely “@lischarged” to a condition in 
which the mother has an opportunity to 
go to work, keep her baby, protect its 
life and reconstruct her own. This is 


arranged through a system of after- 
care which finds employment where the 
mother and child may be kept together, 
interests citizens in her welfare and 
prosecutes as far as possible those legal- 
ly responsible for her misfortune. Mrs. 
Sheffield is largely to be credited with 
this. 

In ‘addition, she has made a special 
study of the needs and conditions of 
those sent to the state infirmary at 
Tewksbury, where she has been instru- 
mental in developing new lines of work 
and in putting the social administration 
of the institution on a very favorable 
basis. 

Related to this work was Mrs. Shef- 
field’s organization of the Conference on 
Illegitimacy which brought the repre- 
sentatives of private organizations for 
“rescue work” into a monthly discussion 
resulting in changed methods and higher 
standards. 

As chairman of the sub-committee in 
charge of the work brought to the board 
by the law of 1913 relating to mothers 
with dependent children, Mrs. Sheffield 
organized a new department on a sound 
basis but is forced to leave it when her 
experience and judgment are sorely 
needed. 

The Board of Charity last winter op- 


posed the proposal of the governor and } 
the Board of Economy and Efficiency to 
establish one state board of control to 
regulate all the work with the poor, the 
insane andthe criminal classes. 
Whether this action of the governor 
is the result of the public statement of 
the Board of Economy and Efficiency 
that it would attend to the State Board 
of Charity and its paid secretary, or 
due to the initiative of the governor, 
one is not able to say. There does, 
however, seem to be an inclination on 
the part of the authorities to get rid 
of the present efficient membership. 
The surprise of the people at this ac- 
tion is the greater because the State 


Board of Charity is one of the most 


efficient of all our state boards. It has 
been doing excellent work and has been 
pushing the various lines with substan- 
tial unanimity. 


In the particular case in hand no one 
denies. but that we had in Mrs. Shef- 
field a member of great ability and will- 
ingness to serve, one who gave most un- 
selfishly practically all her time to the 
work of the board. To drop her was 
a bad business move and surely neither 
in the interests of economy nor efficiency. 
Mrs. Sheffield did not seek a reappoint- 
ment but she would have served, doubt- | 
less with increased effectiveness, if she 
had been reappointed. 

Massachusetts has had a remarkable 
experience with unpaid boards since the 
later days of the Civil War when Dr, 
Samuel G. Howe and others organized 
the State Board of Charity. Men and 
women of statesmanship and vision 
have given devoted service to the state. 
and carried forward the administration : 
of her institutions to a recognized™posi- 
tion of leadership in the nation. Fair- 
ness to the system means the appoint- 
ment of able people of experience and 
sufficient time to give to a task so large’ 
and far-reaching. It is a’ job for the 
graduate in social work, not the appren- 
tice. i 

There is, however, a considerable 
sentiment in favor of a board of a few 
paid commissioners to give all their 
time at a small salary. Yet we have 
abundant experience to show that a 
small salary attracts the small man, and 
rarely can the large man give full time 
service for the small salary, althoug’ 
he will give part time service free to 
civic opportunity and obligation. 

The question facing the state toda 
may be stated thus: Shall Massachu- 
setts have a political administration for 
the care of its dependent and delinquent 
members, with many small officers a 
tracted by small remunerations an 
political preferment, or a civic admini 
tration upheld by men and women 
outlook made large by previous soci 
experience who will sclect executive o 


ficers of ability to carry out their po: 
cies ? 


| “Ir 1s an ill wind that blows 
| no one good!” The one discernible bene- 
| fit from the widespread unemployment 


. 
a 
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{ _ from which we have suffered this winter 
| is the more intelligent public interest in 
| the problem and the more sympathetic 
| attitude toward proposals for its solu- 
tion. The proposal to which I wish to 
invite attention is unemployment insur- 
j/iance. 

___ All economists agree that unemploy- 
. ment is a problem of growing serious- 
| mess. Tariff changes, foreign wars, or 

other extraordinary causes may raise it 
to the position of a national calamity, 
but even without these influences, it has 
‘become one of the gravest evils that 
threatens our wage-earners. Its chief 
causes, on the industrial side, are the 
increasing specialization of industries 
and a multiplication of those which are 
seasonal rather than continuous. 

| _ Farming, our most important indus- 


| 
| 


| 


' 
i 


| try, is seasonal. Very active in spring, 
'| summer, and autumn, it becomes dull, 
almost stagnant, in the winter. The 
| President in his address at Indianapolis 
' the other day told of the good work the 
_ Department of Labor did in advertising 
| in the post offices the need of 30,000 
| men to harvest the crops in the Middle 
| West last fall. He did not go on to ex- 
| plain what became of these 30,000 men 
| after the crops were harvested and the 
farms had no further use for them. 

| Not merely 30,000 men but hundreds 


‘dren are employed for a few months 
| every year harvesting crops, picking 
berries and fruit, and in the canning in- 
| dustries. At the close of the short sea- 
son they are thrown out of employment. 
ther hundreds of thousands are em- 
| ployed in construction work—as long- 
Witioremen on the Great Lakes, and in 
‘Mavigation on lakes and rivers that are 
| frozen over in winter—who are regu- 
| larly thrown out of work during the 
“winter months. These are the manual 
workers who drift back to New York 
very winter, and whose families find in 
| the clothing industry, also a seasonal 
trade, a resource to tide them over till 
pring. 
Seasonal industries result not merely 
from the division of the year into sea- 
ns, but from vagaries of fashion. All 
ranches of the clothing industry, in- 
uding even the manufacture of boots 
d shoes, are seasonal. To an increas- 
@ extent, apparently, our whole popu- 
ation desires to be clothed in garments 
ap to the minute in style. This im- 
ses a heavy burden on the manu- 
acturers of these garments. They 
compelled to hold back their making 
ders until the mysterious influences 


of thousands of men, women, and chil- . 


INDUSTRY 


OF INSURANCE—By HENRY R. SEAGER 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


[Gung THE LOAD OF UNEMPLOYMENT BY MEANS 


that control styles have determined what 
designs are to be worn. Then they have 
all too little time to have materials cut 
and garments made. The element of 
risk due to changing fashions tends to 
make the busy seasons in the clothing 
industry feverishly busy, and the dull 
seasons periods of wholesale unemploy- 
ment. 

Thus in town and country seasonal in- 
dustries are no longer the exception but 
almost the rule. They mean inevitably 
irregular employment for a large propor- 
tion of our working people, and unem- 
ployment for longer or shorter periods 
for a great and increasing number. 

In addition to the remedies made 
prominent in current discussions—an 
expansion of public work, the opening 
of work-rooms, an efficient organization 
of connected public employment bu- 
reaus, national, state and municipal, etc. 
—we need urgently an adequate system 
of unemployment insurance. 

For wage-earners, a moderate amount 
of unemployment each year is not, or 


should not be, a bad thing. The only 
way they can get a vacation is by being 
unemployed. Everyone ought to have at 
least two weeks’ vacation every year. If 
a plan could be devised by which all 
wage-earners were divided up into 
twenty-six groups and each group were 
given two weeks’ vacation in turn 
throughout the year, one-twenty-sixth or 
about 4 per cent of them would be un- 
employed all the time. 

It would be even better if every wage- 
earner could enjoy a week’s vacation 
four times a year or a month’s holiday 
altogether. This could be accomplished 
if they were divided up into thirteen 
groups and each group were given a 
week’s vacation in rotation in each quar- 
ter of the year. By this plan 8 per cent 
of all wage-earners would be unem- 
ployed all the time throughout the year. 

Speculation about the advantages of 
regular vacations for wage-earners 
seems to have very little bearing on un- 
employment—it is not relief from work 
but work which the unemployed desire! 

I believe, however, that through a well 
worked-out system of unemployment in- 
surance wage-earners might be relieved 
from the worry, uncertainty, and actual 


TIME EXPOSURES @y HINE 


IN the large cigar factories of Tampa and Key West, as well as in those of New 


York city, one finds these readers. 


Perched on a box or a platform, they give 


to the workers columns of current news, chapters from social literature, and even 


novels. 


The practice is said to go back over half a century to the workers in the 
noiseless trades, (cigar- and shoe-makers, tailors, and the like) where it may have 


originated. 


Many of the readers became converts to the Socialist propaganda and thus 
were factors in the spread of these doctrines, carrying them into Austria, Switzer- 
land, France, Spain and England during the “wanderjahr.” 
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suffering which unemployment now 
causes and at the same time be enabled 
to enjoy the holidays which, especially 
in this country, they now so much lack. 
This is not merely an amiable theory. 
Several European cities, and the United 
Kingdom for several of its most impor- 
tant industries, have systems of unem- 
ployment insurance in successful opera- 
tion. 

The insurance method of providing 
against unemployment began with the 
out-of-work benefits paid by trade unions. 
These benefits were so popular that in 
the United Kingdom before the national 
insurance act of 1911 was passed eighty- 
one of the one hundred principal unions 
had them and expended on them about 
one-third of their total incomes. 

In these well-organized trades, the 
trade union secretary acted as an em- 
ployment agent. In the interest of fair- 
ness it is his habitual practice to try to 
prevent any member from drawing his 
out-of-work pay for an unreasonable 
length of time. Consequently, in sup- 
plying to employers the names of men 
who desire work, he picks out those 
who have received unemployment bene- 
fits longest. Thus unemployment, instead 
of being a disaster to any individual 
member, may be changed to a means by 
which he can get a holiday on a some- 
what reduced income. 

As in these well-organized trades the 
average number unemployed in any year 
rarely rises as high as 10 per cent (from 
1894 to 1908 it never exceeded 8 per 
cent in the United Kingdom), it meant 
an average vacation of from two to 
four weeks for those members who 
were not continuously employed. 

With its national system of free pub- 
lic employment exchanges, established in 
1909, in successful operation, the United 
Kingdom introduced in 1911 its system 
of compulsory unemployment insurance 
for employes in building and construc- 
tion work. 

Employers in these trades are re- 
quired to see to it that their employes 
secure from .the government insurance 
offices, of which 1,000 odd were opened 
in addition to those equipped in the 430 
employment bureaus, unemployment in- 
surance cards. Qn these they are re- 
quired to paste each week five pennies’ 
worth of insurance stamps which they 
buy like ordinary postage stamps from 
the post offices. They are required to 
pay one-half the price of these stamps, 
or five cents a week for each employe 
themselves, and permitted to deduct the 
other one-half from wages. 

To the sums secured by the sale of 
the stamps the government adds out of 
the public treasury one-third more, or 
three anc a third cents a week for each 
insured employe. Though so small in 
amount these payments aggregated in 
1913 about 2,300,000 pounds or $11,- 
500,000, out of which benefits could be 
provided. 

The benefit paid is not large, only 
seven shillings a week, but enough un- 
der English conditions to preserve a 
family from outright destitution. This 
may be increased by trade unions in or- 
ganized trades on condition that the 
union pays at least one-fourth of the 
total, so the usual benefit in such trades 


is twelve shillings a week. 

Moreover, to encourage trade unions 
to provide out-of-work benefits for 
their members, the government grants a 
subsidy of two shillings per unemployed 
member to every union which pays a 
benefit of twelve shillings a week pro- 
vided that in administering the system 


the union conforms to regulations ap- 


plying to the compulsorily insured. In 
1913, in addition to the 2,400,000 com- 
pulsorily insured, 600,000 were volun- 
tarily insured through their unions. The 
chief limitations on the benefits are that 
they begin only with the second week 
of unemployment and continue for not 
more than fourteen weeks in any one 
year. 

There is every evidence that the plan 
was working quite successfully up to 
the time of the war. Also it seems to 
have met the severe test of war con- 
ditions without drawing very heavily 
on the reserve fund that had been ac- 
cumulated and now seems to be operat- 
ing as. well as in the preceding period 
of peace. In the first year the income 
exceeded the expenditure by about 
1,600,000 pounds, or $8,000,000, and 
though a considerable reserve is needed 
it looks as though the government had 
been unduly cautious in its estimates 
and could afford to pay a higher benefit 
than the seven shillings a week it now 
provides. 

This success has been due to the care 
with which its operation was safeguard- 
ed so as to prevent fraud, on the one 
hand, and to induce employers to ex- 
ert themelves to lessen the amount. of 
unemployment, on the other. 

There is no kind of .insurance that 
presents the same temptation to fraud 
as unemployment insurance. Anyone 
can imitate a man out-of-work and 
anxious to get work. It is the most 
familiar kind of imposture in modern 
communities. Moreover, there are al- 
ways wage-earners who find work so 
distasteful that they will eagerly seize 
any opportunity to get out of it. They 
are the small minority but numerous 
enough to wreck any plan of unem- 
ployment insurance if not held in check. 

The only sure way of testing the good 
faith of a man who says he wants works 
is to offer it to him. It is right here 
that the British public employment bu- 
reaus render an~indispensable service. 
Of the 400,000 insured persons who were 
unemployed during the first six months 
that the British law was in full opera- 
tion, 30 per cent were found jobs be- 
fore the end of the first week. Sixty- 
two per cent were found jobs before the 
expiration of the fourteen weeks during 
which unemployment benefits were paid 
to them, 7 per cent were for some reason 
disqualified from receiving benefits and 
only 1 per cent remained unemployed 
after the period when their benefits 
ceased. 

In practice the system thus served in 
large measure its purpose of passing 
unemployment around—one-third of the 
total number insured being unemployed 
at some time in the year—and of giving 
some income to the unemployed during 
their involuntary holiday. As confi- 
dence is established in the ability of the 
employment bureaus to find jobs for 


their clients, the anxiety which has 
been associated with unemployment will 
disappear, and men who are temporarily| 
out of work will be able to extract some 
pleasure from the experience. 
Employers are given a strong motive 
for trying to regularize employment by 
two circumstances: First, they have to 
pay one-half of the premium. If they. 
can reduce unemployment so that the} 
income of the fund will prove more than} 
is needed they have a good case for de 
manding that the premiums be made) 
smaller. Second, if they pay premiums 
for the same employe for fifty weeks in| 
the year they are entitled under the plan 
to a refund of one-third of their con-| 
tribution. This gives them a motive fo 
trying to employ continuously as man 
of their. employes as possible. - 
Another ingenious feature of the sys+ 
tem has made it acceptable to steady- 
going workers who are so valuable to 
their employers that they run little risk 
of being discharged. Any wage-earn 
er who has been insured against unem-| 
ployment for ten years and has made} 
500 contributions to the fund, may, on 
reaching the age of sixty, claim a re 
fund of all that he has put in less all) 
that he has received in benefits coms 
pounded at 2% per cent interest. Fa 
him the system combines the advantage 
of government-guaranteed savings fo 
old age with those of unemployment in 
suranice. vf 
American employers complain that} 
wage-earners are becoming less and less} 
steady and reliable, more and more! 
prone to shift from job to job and from 
place to place. In the absence of any 
system of unemployment insurance we} 
can neither test the truth of this com- 
plaint nor take measures to combat the 
tendency. One of the great merits of 
a. comprehensive system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, based on an efficient] 
system of public employment bureaus,| 
is its ability to detect the restless, shift 
ing type of worker and put pressure 
upon him to reform his ways before he 
degenerates into a chronic vagrant. __ 
It is a measure that will go far to 
substitute for the chaos of industrial 
relations, which well-meaning employ- 
ers helplessly deplore and which federal 
commissions vainly investigate, order,} 
system, and assured if modest provisi 
for those who bear the burden of the} 
shifting made necessary by irregular and} 
seasonal industries. The United King-} 
dom has successfully established it fot 
3,000,000 of her wage-earners. It re-} 
quires only persistent, determined ai 
intelligent effort to adapt the British s 
tem to American conditions and to sé 
cure for our wage-earners and our in 
dustries the great benefits it is capabl 
of conferring. 


STRIKES vs. AGREEMENTS 


The Ohio Industrial Commission has 
just issued a report showing that out of| 
289 industrial disputes in 1911, 12 an 
13, which resulted in higher wages 01 
shorter hours for union members, thit- 
ty-one favorable settlements, benefitit 
approximately 6,000 employes, wet 
brought about by strikes, and 258) 
changes, affecting 44,000 men, were s 
cured through conferences, agreemen 
and other methods. 


STATE COMMISSION—By JOSEPH HERZSTEIN 
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% Tue New York Strate Com- 
‘mission on Ventilation presented at the 
‘meeting of the American Public Health 
‘Association in December, 1914, a report 
‘on some results of the past year’s work. 
In view of the widespread interest in 
‘this subject, the report is abstracted be- 
low for the readers of THE Survey. 
__ The commission, which consists of C.- 
E. A. Winslow, chairman; D. D, Kim- 
ball, Frederic S. Lee, James Alexander 
|Miller, Earle B. Phelps and Edward 


\Lee Thorndike, was appointed at the re- - 


‘quest of the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, as 
‘one of the activities of its Department 
lof Social Welfare. 

_ Funds were provided by Elizabeth 
Milbank Anderson, who, in making a 
|munificent gift of over a half million 
\dollars to the association, designated the 
lsum of $50,000 for experimental work 
\in this problem which, though it vitally 
affects the well-being of school children, 
factory workers and the general public, 
is as yet unsolved. 

The first progress report of the com- 
mission covers the practically completed 
experimental work on two of the prob- 
if investigation. The 


ems planned for 
first of these is a study of the effect of 
\temperature on bodily and mental effi- 
ciency. The second is a similar study 
lof the effect on the organism of fresh 
‘and stagnant air, Observations on body 
‘temperature, pilse-rate, blood pressure 
jand respiration were used to give in- 
dices of bodily responses to the air con- 
ditions studied. In like manner, tests 
involving processes of attention and dis- 
‘crimination, association, memory, and 
udgment were used to measure mental 
eficiency 
| The experimental work was carried 
on in the elaborately equipped ventila- 
tin laboratories of the College of the 
4 of New York. Ninety-three paid 
college students, about twenty years old, 
‘served as subjects in the several series 
of experiments. Each series lasted from 
one to eleven weeks, for periods of from 
four to eight hours a day. Four sub- 
jects were usually observed at a time. 
Certain physiological results may be 
briefly summarized: Exposure to an 
outer temperature of 68 degrees F., 
_ a slight fall in body temperature 
a drop in the reclining pulse-rate. 
At 75 degrees there was, in four out 
of five experiments, a slight rise in tem- 
perature, and at 86 F. all experiments 
ed a rise. The reclining pulse-rate 
not regularly affected, but it was 
und that on passing from a reclining 
a standing position the quickening 
of the pulse-rate was decidedly greater 
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ve N this summary of the first 

year's work of the New York 
Commission on Ventilation, Dr. 
Herzstein indicates the report as 
preliminary. Further investiga- 
tions will be carried out of the 
important factor of humidity, and 
of the effect of these tests on wom- 
en. Those who have had much 
to do with factory and office work- 
ers of both sexes, surmise that 
women will be found much more 
sensitive both to a temperature of 
86 degrees and to stale air, than 
men have been proved. 

In the meantime, Dr. Herzstein’s 
warning against rash generaliza- 
tions from these experiments is 
timely. Over-warm air is still un- 
healthful, and stale air is at least 
unpleasant. Present methods of 
ventilation should be continued 
until the whole truth of the mat- 
ter is known. Again and again in 
the history of public health, has 
been seen a return to long-estab- 
lished ideas abandoned because 
some new discovery seemed to 
overthrow them. 

Take, for instance, the old idea 
that typhoid fever was one of the 
air-borne infections and could pass 
directly from patient to nurse. 
After the discovery of the germ 
of typhoid fever, this idea was 
ridiculed, for it seemed that only 
food or drink could carry infec- 
tion. Slowly accumulating evi- 
dence since then has shown that 
the old idea, though based on false 
reasoning, was true im fact; and 
“contact infection” is recognized 
as a decided danger in hospital 
work.—EDITOR. 


at the higher temperatures than at the 
lower one. 

The vaso-motor efficiency as studied 
by the Crampton method, which takes 
into consideration the ratio between the 
changes in the pulse-rate and blood pres- 
sure on changing from the reclining to 
the standing positions, was found to be 
50 per cent greater at 68 degrees than at 
86 degrees. Other more _ intensive 
physiological observations on respira- 
tion and body metabolism failed to show 
any relation between these factors and 
different temperature conditions. 

The psychological results are based 
upon such simple tests as color naming, 
cancellation, naming of opposites, type- 
writing, and mental multiplication. A 
small money incentive was offered for 


marking out the mental multiplication 
problems, but the subjects were given 
a choice between working and idling or 
reading a light novel. 

These tests did not indicate any 
change in mental efficiency as a result of 


_ high temperatures, nor did the temper- 


ature of the room affect the inclination 
of the subjects to do mental work or 
their ability to concentrate on it. 

On the other hand, inclination to do 
physical work was lessened at the high- 
er temperature. In a four weeks’ test 
with four subjects who had the option 
of lounging about or lifting a dumb-bell 
to a known height, the amount of work 
done on the cool days was 15 per cent 
greater than on the warm days. This 
extra work on cool days was entirely 
voluntary. A record of sensation of 
personal comfort showed that the sub- 
jects preferred lower temperatures, 68 
to 75 degrees to that of 86 degrees F. 


Side by side with these studies de- 
termining the significance of tempera- 
ture in ventilation, an analysis was made 
of the importance of chemically pure 
air, or, in other words, fresh air com- 
pared with unremoved, expired air. 
The same physiological observations and 
psychological tests were used. On fresh- 
air days, a supply of 45 cubic feet per 
minute per person was allowed. On 
stagnant days there was no change of 
air at all, the products of respiration 
being allowed to accumulate in the tight- 
ly closed room. 

Carbon dioxide was present in the air 
at the end of fresh-air days in the av- 
erage proportion of seven parts per 
10,000; on stagnant days, in the propor- 
tion 37.9 parts per 10,000.’ A summary 
of the results of all the experiments in 
which physiological observations were 
made shows that the stagnant condition 
exerted no different physiological effect 
from the fresh-air condition. As far 
as mental efficiency is concerned, neither 
the amount of mental work done under 
maximal effort nor the inclination to do 
mental work, was affected by the fresh- 
ness or the staleness of air. 

The only observations which showed 
any difference between the effects of 
fresh air and stagnant air, were those 
of appetite. In certain of the experi- 
ments standardized lunches were served 
to the subjects and records were kept 
of the exact weight of all food consumed. 
The subjects of these experiments were 
kept in the observation room for eight 
hours a day. On the fresh-air days, the 
average caloric consumption per sub- 
ject was 1,620; on the stagnant days, 
1,492 calories. On the fresh-air days 
8.6 per cent more food was consumed. 
Later experiments, however, seem to in- 
dicate that this apparent effect may have 
been illusory. 

The comfort votes of the subjects on 
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the days with and without air-supply 
were kept in two experiments lasting 
nine weeks in all. There seems to have 
been a slight preference for the stag- 
nant air condition. 

The results of the first year’s work of 
the commission have shown that moder- 
ately high and very high room tempera- 
tures do exert physiological changes 
away from the normal, such as eleva- 
tion of body temperature, increase in re- 
clining heart-beat rate, increase in the 
excess of the standing over the reclining 
heart rate, fall in Crampton value, to- 
gether with an appreciable diminution 
of desire to do physical work. 

The experiments have further shown 
that apart from a lessening of the appe- 
tite as a result of breathing stagnant air 
no differences in the physiological and 
psychological responses of the subject 
existed as a result of breathing fresh 
outdoor air or stagnant air with nine 
times as much carbon dioxide, with ex- 
haled moisture, accompanying organic 
matter and hypothetical poisons. 

Although the commission draws no 
final conclusion on any point as yet, its 
experimental work thus far has done two 
things: first, it has definitely established 
the importance of the equable room 
temperature in ventilation; and second, 
it has shown, with only one doubtful ex- 
ception, that the factor of chemical puri- 
ty of air is certainly subordinate to the 
factor of temperature. 

It is necessary to carefully guard 
against erroneous practices resulting 
from misinterpretation of these conclu- 
sions. Ventilation, or air-change in a 
room, is needed now as much as ever; 
stagnant air in an occupied room, with 
a general rise in temperature and ac- 
cumulation of odors, is as disagreeable 
now as ever. The results of the work of 
the commission re-establish the fact that 
the ill effects of bad ventilation are at- 
tributable more to the temperature of 
the air than to its chemical purity. 

Ventilating an occupied room by means 
of supplying air at an equable tempera- 
ture, is an efficient means for removing 
the general “crowd” odor which arises 
as a result of occupation; it is an ef- 
ficient method for preventing the harm- 
ful results of overheating. It allows for 
dispelling and breaking up the layers of 
hot, moist air next to the body, which, 
unless removed, retard the necessary 
heat loss of the body and thus bring 
about the physiological reactions just 
recorded,—reactions of a body strug- 
gling with the temperature of its at- 
mospheric environment. 


BALTH CONDITIONS 
TRANSVAAL MINES 
Dr. Gorcas HAs been showered 
with honors in his own country in rec- 
ognition of his amazingly successful 
work in the sanitation of the Canal 
Zone, but perhaps even more gratifying 
was the very genuine compliment re- 
cently paid him by the Transvaal Cham- 
ber of Mines when they invited him to 
inspect conditions in the mines on the 
Rand and to tell them how to make work 
there as healthful as it is in the Zone. 
The two problems are, of course, very 


similar, a large force of Negroes 
brought from their scattered homes to 
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be herded together, to do unaccustomed 
work, and to live on food chosen for them. 

Dr. Gorgas went to the Rand and has 
now published in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association the re- 
port which he presented to the Chamber 
of Mines. Incidentally, his recommen- 
dations throw light on conditions in our 
labor camps in Panama and reveal 
something of the thoroughness and the 
practical wisdom which characterized 
his conduct of those camps. 

He speaks of pneumonia as the great 
danger both in the Canal Zone and on 
the Rand; but whereas in the former 
the death-rate from this disease in 1912 
was only 10 per thousand, in the lat- 
ter it reached 26.84. Conditions have not 
always been so encouraging in the 
Zone. In 1906, the pneumonia rate was 
18.74, and in certain months of that 
year, even 43.41. The fall since then 
came as the result of a most painstak- 
ing examination into the distribution of 
the cases, which showed that the newly- 
arrived Negroes from Jamaica and the 
Barbadoes were the most susceptible to 
the disease, but that after a while they 
acquired a certain immunity, so that to 
every nine cases among the new men 
there would be only two among the old- 
er residents. 

Then it was found that housing the 
men, especially the new-comers, in bar- 
racks, greatly increased the amount of 
pneumonia by increasing the opportun- 
ity for infection. Consequently, a new 
policy was inaugurated. The Negroes 
were allowed to scatter along the canal, 
each man being given a small cultivable 
piece of land and encouraged to build 
a hut and bring over his family. It is 
to this scattering of the force that Dr. 
Gorgas attributes the disappearance of 
epidemic pneumonia. 

He found tuberculosis also much 
higher on the Rand than on the Isthmus, 
5.65 against less than 1 per thousand— 
a rate five times as great as London’s. 
Cerebro-spinal meningitis and typhoid 
fever also were unduly prevalent, for 
these, too, are preventable diseases. 
Overcrowding is the fundamental cause 
for these conditions. The native on the 
Rand, has only about fourteen feet of 
floor space; on the Isthmus, thirty feet 
was considered far too little. 

Dr. Gorgas also tells the mine-own- 
ers that their native labor is suffering 
from undernourishment and from scurvy 
because they get too much meal and too 
little meat. He recommends them to do 
as he did in Panama—sell food at cost 
to the native, who buys what he is accus- 
tomed to and has his wife cook it. 

The liquor question is evidently un- 
settled on the Rand. Dr. Gorgas ad- 
vises prohibition, which worked admir- 
ably at Panama. “Alcohol for the na- 
tives is, I believe, an unmitigated evil.” 

The medical service on the Isthmus 
was concentrated in one large hospital 
with first-class medical, surgical, bac- 
teriological, and nursing equipment. On 
the Rand, there are sixty-two hospitals, 
none of them first-class. 

Finally, Dr. Gorgas recommends that 
a central sanitary service be established, 
which shall regularly inspect the mines 
and bring conditions up to a standard 
prescribed by the Chamber of Mines. 
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NEW SAFEGUARD AGAINST 
WHOOPING-COUGH 


THE GERM of whooping-cough 
was discovered in 1906 by two French 
bacteriologists, Bordet and Gengou. 
After some years, their discovery was} 
confirmed by a sufficient number of sci- 
entists to be universally accepted and the 
germ now bears their name. : 

There are two great advantages in} 
knowing the exciting cause of such a 
disease: first, the possibility of making 
an early and positive diagnosis and 
therefore of being able to isolate the’ 
patient in time to prevent his infectin 
others; and second, the possibility o 
producing a serum or a vaccine for the} 
cure of the disease. 

In the case of whooping-cough, an 
early diagnosis is of great importance 
for, as is well known, children communi- 
cate the infection during the early stage 
before the onset of paroxysmal coughing 
on which the diagnosis has heretofore 
depended. But even after the discovery 
of the germ it was not possible to make 
an early diagnosis, because during the 
first stages there is so little sputum that 
the germ cannot be found. - 

There is, however, a delicate and com- 
plicated method, known as the comple- 
ment deviation test, which has been ap- 
plied in other infectious diseases and 
is now said to have been successfully 
used to detect whooping-cough. .Dr. Al- | 
fred Friedlander, a well-known pediatrist 
of Cincinnati, has succeeded by this test 
in discovering early cases of the disease 
and in thus preventing epidemics among 
children in hospitals and other institu- 
tions. It is a procedure which requires 
a laboratory equipment of a particular. 
kind and a skilled investigator, but there — 
is no reason why municipal health lab- 
oratories should not be prepared to make 
it for physicians. | 

Another advance which this makes 
possible, is the administration of a°vac-_ 
cine during the early stage of the 
disease, when it is attended with far bet- 
ter results than when given late. # 


a 


A COLD WEATHER DISEASE / 


Diphtheria is a germ disease and 
germs usually flourish in warmth, yet 
diphtheria is a cold weather disease and 
a cold climate disease. It works great 
havoc in Newfoundland and is one of 
the worst scourges which Dr. Grenfell 
has to fight in Labrador; but it grows 
less and less formidable further south. 
Now it is shown by experiments re-— 
ported in the Journal of Infectious Died 
eases, that cold favors the life of the 
germ, that the bacilli which are ane 
led in droplets when the patient talks 
or coughs, live much longer in cold air 
than in warm. The higher the tempera-— 
ture the quicker the droplets dry and the — 
bacilli become attenuated and finally die. 


RECORDS OF WORK AND HEALTH ; 


The Social Service Department of the — 
Massachusetts General Hospital has ac- 
cumulated over 400 records of individual © 
patients showing the relationship be- 
tween their physical condition and their 
occupations. These records will prove 
the basis of a closer study of occupa- 
tional diseases than has heretofore been 
possible. 


MEDITATIONS ON VOTES FOR WOMEN 


By Samuel McChord  Crothers. 
Houghton Mifflin and Co. 81 pp. 

Price $1.00; by mail of THr Survey 
— $1.08. 
[ If you are not quite 
sure about equal suf- 
frage, don’t argue 
about it; meditate on 
it. Arguing does not 
change your oppon- 
ent’s mind, but has 
the disastrous effect 
of making you more 
firmly convinced of 
your own side, which 


A Philosopher 
at the 
Voting Booth 


is unfortunate  be- 
cause you are al- 

ways partly wrong. 
‘But in meditation we are free. We 


can consider one side and then the other 
without embarrassment. If we recog- 
nize that we have been mistaken in our 
assumptions, there is no one to say ‘I 
told you so. To change sides in an 
argument is an awkward and perilous 
maneuver, like changing seats in a 
canoe.” But “when we meditate we 
sometimes change our minds. This is a 
beneficent achievement, for it renders 
it unnecessary for us to spend all our 
Strength in attempting to change the 
order of the universe and the whole di- 
tection of human progress, in order to 
get a sense of the fitness of things.” 
Full of delightfully quotable para- 
graphs and phrases and sentences is this 
charming and wholesome book of medi- 
tations. It makes the familiar argu- 
ments into old -friends with new faces, 
and the old foes seem not nearly so 
formidable as they used to appear. 
“The Yellow Peril, the Slav Peril, 
Pan-Germanism, Pan-Islamism, and the 
7 are foreign in their nature and need 
e historic imagination to realize them. 
But a citizen who gets the notion that 
the Woman Peril threatens to over- 
whelm all things holy, may see it smiling 
at him across the tea-table. It is, no 
ent of the imagination that con- 
tonts him. And the Peril is always able 
to talk back when he cries Avaunt!” 
_ The question of votes for women is 
not one of feminism but of democracy. 
omen have existed since the begin- 
ning of the human race, they have al- 
ays taken part in human development. 
ual suffrage is not the first step in an 
pending revolution, but only a neces- 
Ty adjustment to the results of a revo- 
tion that has already happened.” 
Dr. Crothers ants most delightful- 


of the great anti-suffrage argument— 
e claim that woman already has, in 
er influence on the males of her family, 
greater power gS votes would give 
. He tells us that women’s work for 

orm has always shown great enthusi- 
sm and efficiency for special legislation. 
ey have shown the power that comes 


"spect. 


from an awakened conscience and they 
have succeeded in their immediate aims. 
But their moral activity has been spas- 
modic. 

“Conscience works better when it has 
a steady job.” “The moralizing of poli- 
tics is a steady job and tends to de- 
velop a better balanced character.” ‘“Be- 
sides, even husbands have some politi- 
cal rights that their wives should re- 
If, instead of having only one 
vote for the family, cast by the husband 
under the influence of the wife, they 
could have their individual votes, what a 
convenience it would be! It would give 
the husband a sense of independence 
like having a check-book of his own.” 

But if you are a little uncertain and 
don’t want to be convinced, go on ar- 
guing and don’t meditate, or at least 
don’t take Dr. Crothers as a meditative 
guide. 

ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


WHAT WOMEN WANT 


By Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 307 
pp. Price $1.25; by mail of THE 
Survey, $1.35. 


In a book of great 
dignity and sincerity, 
Beatrice Forbes-Rob- 

in ertson Hale has set 
Perspective 


Feminism 


forth her views of the 
woman movement as 
she has known it in 
two countries, Eng- 
land and America. In 
its sanity and _ toler- 
ance, the book re- 
flects the spirit of the 
4 American branch of 
the suffrage movement, mellowed as 
the American movement is by the ex- 
perience of measurable successes, rather 
than the more rebellious spirit of the 
late English militants. 

The book is an interpretation of the 
present, rather than a history of the past. 
It begins, however, with a short account 
of the earliest influences in the woman 
movement in which the first of all anti- 
feminists, St. Paul, receives honorable 
mention by the author. It deals with the 
psychology of the woman’s movement 
rather than the suffrage movement 
proper. Several chapters are devoted 
to modern drama and fiction as inter- 
preters of feminist “tendencies. Es- 
pecially refreshing are the numerous at- 
tacks on social practices which encour- 
age indirection and subterfuge in women 
and the sturdy defence of love as a so- 
cial force rather than a frivolous toy. 

The analysis of the much-discussed 
feminism of H. G. Wells contains a just 
and final word on the essential weakness 
of this popular writer as an interpreter 
of women’s needs. In the concluding 
chapters are practical reflections on ma- 
ternity which deserve attention, not only 


as the contribution of a talented and dis- 
cerning woman but as the testimony of 
the mother of three “daughters of the 
new age,” to whom the book is dedi- 
cated. 

Fluently and lucidly written, the vol- 
ume is straightaway reading. In perus- 
ing it, the reader is never arrested by 
tangles of confused thought, though 
here and there sentences do arrest him 
by reason of the brave thoughts or 
staunch sentiments which they express. 
Especially rememberable is the author’s 
definition of feminism: “The part of 
women in evolution is to try and hasten 
humanity beyond the rule of force.” 


KATHARINE ANTHONY. 


DEMOCRACY AND RACE FRICTION 


By John Moffat Mecklin. Macmillan 
Company. 273 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of Tur Survey $1.37. 

Held fast by the 
color line, unable in 
the city to compete 


The Reality industrially on terms 


of of equality with the 
Race Prejudice 


white, likely, perhaps 
at no distant time, to 
be thrust out of the 
fields by immigrants 
more able, the Negro 
is seen by Professor 
Mecklin as destined 
to a perpetual inferi- 
ority, to a permanent loss of his rights 
and privileges as a man, unless by his 
own proven worth he can make for him- 
self a safe and sure place in the white 
man’s social order. Laws, constitutions, 
and courts will be of no avail “to stop 
the process of stripping the Negro of 
those legal fictions which have been in- 
tended to prevent him from finding his 
natural level in a democracy.” 

No transient and momentary out- 
bursts of enthusiasm or righteousness 
nor belief in the rights of man should 
hold such American people as have a 
white skin to their plighted word, we 
gather. A fourteenth or fifteenth 
amendment niay be written into our fun- 
damental law, but, speaking through the 
Supreme Court which expresses the 
“sober reasoned judgment of our intel- 
ligent liberty-loving people,” we of this 
superior white race, it appears, may 
quite simply tell our darker brothers 
that we have changed our minds. 

So the constitution means today for 
the Negro, not what it states, not what 
its framers intended, but exactly the op- 
posite. The process reminds one of the 
way as little children we used to say 
“over the left.” The constitution, like 
another solemn document, becomes a 
“scrap of paper.” No wonder the ven- 
eration in which the Supreme Court “is 
held by the masses of America and the 
power it exercises in the nation’s life 
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has been a marvel to foreigners.” 

In fine, not theories of equality before 
the law, but the economic welfare of 
the community as a whole (minus, of 
course, that proportion, however large, 
which is not white) is to determine the 
position of the Negro. The maintenance 
of the Negro in an artificial state of 
equality and such modification of Ameri- 
can democracy as would permit a status 
based upon race traits, being both im- 
possible, the alternative presented is a 
stern even-handed justice based upon 
equality of consideration. The unfit 
must be eliminated that the fit may be 
preserved. This spells the doom of the 
Negro. 

Considering the distance the race has 
gone since slavery and the strength de- 
veloped in these few years in the labor 
movement, the future holds no such 
gloomy outlook for the Negro race as 
painted in Democracy and Race Fric- 
tion. We shall not always have for the 
poor Negro, any more than for the poor 
white, the farcical educational opportuni- 
ties now offered; we shall not always 
have the white proletarian adhering to 
a policy which makes of the Negro the 
readiest strike-breaker; we shall see the 
Negro race more united, better led, less 
dependent. 

Industry and efficiency the Negro is 
himself coming to prize, but he is seeing 
more and more clearly that these alone 
will offer him no protection, as they 
give him no protection now, against the 
invasion of his rights, political and so- 
cial. 

PauL KENNADAY. 


SYNDICALISM IN FRANCE 


By Louis H. Levine. Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies, Longmans, Green & 
Co.,agts: 229 pp. “Price s$1.50; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.59. 


Rarely does a uni- 
versity thesis appeal 
to the busy reader; 
more rarely does it 
reach a second edi- 
tion. But this honor 
has been achieved by 
Dr. Levine’s study of 
Syndicalism, because 
it is an accurate, well- 
balanced, dispassion- 
ate exposition of a 
vital movement. 

In France, its birthplace, syndicalism 
has been submerged by the great war. 
Possibly, as has been claimed, Germany 
trusted to the discontent of the French 
railway workers, revealed in attempted 
general strikes, to delay and confuse the 
mobilization of the French troops. But 
the cry “The country in danger” rallied 
syndicalists as it rallied Socialists. 

In England also the prompt transfer 
of railways to government control and 
operation at the outbreak of the war, 
and the contagion of glowing patriotism, 
prevented any hostile acts by the rail- 
way workers. It is possible that after 
the war there will be recrudescence of 
the syndicalist spirit, though, in all like- 
lihood, the workers, particularly in 
France, will by that time have had their 
fill of fighting and will be only eager 
for a chance to earn steady wages, 
though small, in peace. The sensational 
general strike and sabotage will find 


The War 
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few supporters. After the destruction 
of factory and mill by German shells, 
the worst that a workman can do to 
cripple the machines will seem like child’s 
play. 

is America also less has been heard 
of late of the antics of the I. W. W. 
and their advocacy of sabotage. Yet 
the causes of the bitterness of the in- 
stinctive syndicalists remain. Unskilled 
workers, wretchedly paid, fitfully em- 
ployed, without prospect of promotion, 
uneducated, ill nourished, badly led, are 
easy prey for oppressive employers. It 
is well nigh impossible to reach the pub- 
lic ear with their grievances, the older 
trade unions but feebly aid them, and the 
coming hard winter may again’ drive 
them to sporadic revolt. 

Parliamentary action, as Syndicalism 
claims, grinds, like the mills of the gods, 
oh, so slowly! While the legislature in 
Colorado is chattering, while the courts 
are declaring its enactments unconstitu- 
tional, while referendum votes are being 
taken on a re-enactment, while cases are 
being fought up to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, while, finally, lax ex- 
ecutives are permitting the laws so hard- 
ly won to remain a dead letter, coal 
miners may be starved and hounded and 
harried into submission, and serfdom be 
the practical condition in a chain of 
coal camps. What wonder the victims 
of our industrial chaos occasionally rise 
in bestial fury! 

So the anarchistic doctrines which Dr. 
Levine shows to underlie the philosophy 
of syndicalism make an effective appeal. 
Oppression breeds anarchy. Unless so- 
cial reform can be speeded up, we must 
expect sporadic outbursts of violence 
and frothy fury, and the ignorant baiting 
of capitalists. Re. 


PROGRESSIVISM AND AFTER 

By William English Walling. The 

Macmillan Co. 406 pp. Price $1.50; 

by mail of Tue Survey $1.63. 
¢ If only there were 
in America a mascu- 
line leisure class, Mr. 
Walling’s voluminous 
and trenchant com- 
mentaries upon radi- 
cal movements would 
affect public thought. 
But it is vain to hope 
that the members of 
women’s clubs, who 
alone have the leis- 
ure, will also have the 
vim to tackle Progressivism and After 
and its predecessors. Perhaps Mr. 
Walling might dilute his pure milk of 
the word with lots of sugar and water 
and get a hearing for it as a course of 
lectures. 

The writer’s métier is to stir up those 
who are a trifle complacent because 
they imagine they are valiantly radical 
and thereby are doing their country 
service. His material is drawn from 
the newspapers and from the speeches 
and writings of politicians, and states- 
men and their critics. 

State Socialists are his special tar- 
gets, and state capitalism his pet abom- 
ination. So soon as anybody claims 
that the postoffice, the school system, 
municipal electric works or street rail- 
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ways or state railroads exemplify th 
advantages of Socialism, Mr. Wallin 
jumps in to denounce such undertaking 
as mere state capitalism. He applaud. 
Mr. Hillquit for performing “as to th 
very crucial question of governmen 
ownership, the very great service of de 
stroying completely the misconception 
created by ex-Congressman Berger an 
others in this country, as well as Britis 
Socialists of all parties.” 

It appears that Mr. Hillquit “enter 
tains no illusions as to the benefits o 
governmentally owned industries unde 
the present regime, since governmen 
ownership is often introduced, not as 
democratic measure for the benefit o 
the people, but as a fiscal measure t 
provide revenue for the government o 
to_facilitate its military operations.’ 
Still more delighted is the author wit 
Kautsky’s assertion that “as an. exploit 
er of labor the state is superior to an 
private capitalist.” He is the Socrates 
of the Socialistic movement, stinging i 
always like a gadfly. 

It is no mean merit that in this wor 
Mr. Walling, months before the out 
break of the great war, condemned th 
German Socialist party for its pusillan- 
imity with respect to military budgets 
He foresaw the outcome of their com- 
promise with their Socialist principles 
by voting war appropriations, ané 
roundly declared that no number of petty 
social reforms could atone for the be- 
trayal of the one fundamental prin- 
ciple most essential in their country. 
antagonism to armaments. Months be- 
fore the rest of the world was awake te 
the heinous consequences of their sur- 
render, Mr. Walling from his watck 
tower in America decried the ap- 
proaching calamity. 

Since hard thinking is so rare in 
America and so essential to the solution 
of its magnitudinous problems, Mr. 
Walling fills a valuable role. At any 
rate, he thinks. If only he would com 
press the results of his thinking so as 
not to demand that his-reader, poor, un- 
tutored, weary man, shall think quite sc 
hard, his influence would be more con? 


mensurate with his merit. “a 
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THE CARPENTER AND THE RICH MAN | 
By Bouck White. wl 
and Company. 339 pp. Price $1.25. 
by mail of Tue Survey $1.37. y 

71, _ Bouck” White na 
Om elist, agitator, prea 

Biblical Para- er, orisones ta this 
bles with a work turns essayist 

Modern Back- || and biblical ent 

ground 


The book presents 
study of the parabl 
of Jesus with “the 
economic life of oul 
time as the constant 
background and poini 
of departure.” ; 

The point of vie 


may be judged nce headings 


some of the chapters—The Immorali 
of Being Rich, The"Inbecility of Bei 
a Millionaire, The Class Consciousn 
God Incognito, and, The Good Ti 
Coming, all in keeping with the au 
position as pastor of the Church of 
Social Revolution. 

In literary style the work is rema 
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je. The author has a high gift for 
iting. It would be an advantage to 
nation if every preacher could be 
srsuaded to read the book thoughtful- 
_ Their sermons would gain in vitality 
come closer home to the problems 
f their hearers. 
Mr. White’s method can be seen in 
h a passage as this: “My Lady’s 
haplain and Peter Poundtext are fond 
f this parable of the Sheep and the 
oats, because they think to see in it an 
shortation to alms-givine—Christmas 
tkeys to the poor,. barrels of clothing 
xr the mountaineer, and a paid visitor 
) sing hymns in the corridor of the 
rison on Sunday afternoons. It-is the 
rt of religion that jumps perfectly 
ith the temper of the Respectables. A 
thing thought to them, that real and 
uintessential religion is here summed 
p by the Seigneur of heaven Himself in 
rms of a thanksgiving basket for the 
evedore’s family, and last season’s dress 
) the washerwoman whose husband is 
} prison as a strike picket. Heaven 
urchasable for a hamper of groceries 
od a gown (of last year’s cut)—it’s a 
Bedin. rate, 2 . . 
“But that fellowship and not charity 
as what He has in mind, is seen in the 
ther items He enumerates: ‘Sick and 
e tended me, in prison and ye visited 
le, a stranger and ye opened your house 
) me’; mutual ministry, comrades beset 
y the same privations, sharing the dan- 
er of a common cause. No one more 
cutely than the Carpenter knew how 
are is the gift without the giver.” 
‘That is trenchant and courageous 
aching ! 


* * * 


ICIAL JUSTICE WITHOUT SOCIALISM 


By John Bates Clark. Houghton 
Miffin Company. 49 pp. Price $.50; 
by mail of THe Survey $.55. 

For some years it 
has been Professor 
Clark’s réle to coun- 
ter the attacks of So- 
cialists by arguing 
that the evils which 
they expose can best 
be cured by other 


remefies than they 
propose. A thought- 
ful economist, Pro- 


fessor Clark is acute- 
ly aware of the dis- 
uses of our body politic; but he con- 
mds that reform and not revolution 
ill remedy those evils. In opposition 
) the class war of Socialism he argues 
lat “all honest capitalists, great and 
mall alike, are natural allies of com- 
ion labor, and they are interested main- 
in the same reforms as are the mem- 
srs of the working class.” 

‘He advocates as a “preliminary re- 
rm,” “making out of government what 


pir to be—government by the 
1 


e.” He approves the initiative, the 
rendum, the recall, the short ballot, 
primaries, proportional represen- 
tion, or kindred measures to transfer 
er from rings and bosses to the peo- 
themselves. Plainly he is no moss- 
He approves shortening the work 
, the abolition of twelve-hour shifts, 
safeguarding of dangerous and in- 


jurious occupations, the abolition of the 
protective tariff, conservation of natural 
resources, emergency employment pro- 
vided by the government when hard 
times come, a parcel post more highly 
developed, city planning which would re- 
duce the amount of traveling between 
homes and places of labor, and “more 
effective means of getting legal justice.” 

Above all, however, Professor Clark 
advocates rescuing competition or “the 
healthy rivalry between different pro- 
ducers,” which has been partially stifled 
by private monopoly and would be com- 
pletely stifled, he opines, by state mon- 
opoly. To this end he elaborated the 
program which the Wilson administra- 
tion has partially adopted, forbidding in- 
terlocking directorates and the destruc- 
tion of competitors by under-cutting 
prices in one locality, regulating security 
issues, and giving to all shippers equal 
facilities on the railways. 

Experiment alone can tell whether the 
advantages to the consumer of a pro- 
gressive increase in production on which 
Professor Clark lays stress will finally 
accrue under these restrictions, and 
whether free competition is essential to 
the continuous improvements which 
hitherto have so vastly increased the 
total output as to make relatively high 


wages possible. 
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SOCIALISM;AND MOTHERHOOD 


By John Spargo. B. W. Huebsch. 
128 pp. Price $.60; by mail of THE 
Survey $.65. 

Mr. Spargo, who is 
one of the most pro- 
lific apologists of So- 
cialism, has expand- 
ed into a booklet a 
lecture in exposition 
and defense of So- 
cialism’s teachings 
upon _ motherhood. 
The writing shows 
his usual clarity of 
thought and power to 
adjust Socialist doc- 
trine to new conditions of life. But 
since he wrote, events have falsified 
some pages. War has played havoc 
with a number of the genial assumptions 
of Socialism. “The Social Democracy 
is Germany’s greatest peace organiza- 
tion,” quotes Mr. Spargo with approval 
from Professor Mommsen. Strange 
that the .greatest peace organization 
voted the war budget in the Reichstag 
unanimously, and marched to the front 
to a man without protest. 

While candidly admitting that “some 
Socialists have preached Free Love as 
the ideal form of sex relationship,” yet 
the writer denies that the Socialist move- 
ment accepts that ideal, and affirms 
“that free love is based upon the an- 
archist philosophy of the independence 
of the individual and the supremacy of 
the individual will; that it involves a 
complete denial of the Socialist philoso- 
phy of the interdependence of all indi- 
viduals and the consequent supremacy 
of society.” 

Today the doctrine of free mother- 
hood, of free-and-easy divorce, and the 
like, are avowed by feminism, and fem- 
inism is supported by Socialism. Re- 
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cently a leading woman Socialist said in 
the hearing of the reviewer that women 


under Socialism would be industrial 
workers “and if we so desire, child 
bearers.” She, like most feminists, 


was sublimely unconscious of any social 
duty incumbent upon women as child 
bearers. As a feminist, she advocated 
“the independence of the individual and 
the supremacy of the individual will” 
with respect to woman’s essential social 
service. This kind of contradiction it 
is which causes cautious mothers to as- 
sociate Socialism with free love. 

Even groups of women such as the 
Fabian women in England, whose chief 
reason for being is to think clearly 
and expound fearlessly, exhibit like in- 
consistency. So eager are they for the 
liberation of womanhood from all re- 
straints that they forget the obligation 
which rests upon men and women alike 
to subordinate individual desires to the 
social good. Just at about the time that 
Socialism had rid itself of the suspicion 
of working for the disintegration of the 
family, feminism enters, in ostentatious 
alliance with Socialism, demanding 
changes which inevitably involve the dis- 
integration of the family. 

If Mr. Spargo will attack that enemy, 
he will find a foe worthy of his pen. 

idee Be 


THE COLLECTIVIST STATE IN THE MAKING 


By Emil Davies. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 288 pp. Price $1.60; by mail 
of Tue Survey $1.69. 

Like the citizen 
who had spoken prose 
all his life without 
knowing it, many 

in Americans are living 
Collectivism || under collectivist con- 
ditions in safety and 
unconsciousness. Few 
people know how far, 
all around the world, 
collectivist experi- 
ments have been 
“tried. So Mr. Dav- 
ies, with admirable industry, has brought 
together trustworthy information about 
these worldwide experiences. 

Inevitably the first issue of a work 
crammed with facts and figures is not 
absolutely free from error. So John 
Wanamaker’s store is shifted from Phil- 
adelphia to Chicago, and New York 
state is confused with New York city. 
But the mistakes are negligible compared 
with the fund of accurate information. 

The reader who is more interested in 
theory than in fact will find illuminat- 
ing discussion of such problems as What 
Profit Should a Collectivist Undertaking 
Earn? Methods of Expropriation, and 
Collectivism and the Labor Problem. 

A recent report of a committee to the 
American Federation of Labor belittled 
the advantages to the workers of mu- 
nicipal ownership in Europe where both 
private and public undertakings pay low- 
er wages than Americans receive. Our 
author, more scientific than the investi- 
gating committee, compares the wages 
of workmen in public and private enter- 
prises in the same countries, and shows 
that the wage-earners are better off un- 
der public ownership, though not so well 
paid as they would be if the earnings 
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were not improperly made to contribute 
to the reduction of taxes. More im- 
portant, however, is the transfer of some 
power in the management to the opera- 
tives. Here is the tenderest problem. 
Collectivism is solving it by the forma- 
tion of councils from among the work 
people to pass upon grievances, to con- 
sider breaches of discipline, and to dis- 
cuss rates of pay. 

While trade union organization is es- 
sential to procure just treatment of work 
people both in public and in private em- 
ployment, it is not fully adequate. When 
the managers are elected by the whole 
body of voters the workers have an ap- 
peal against the arbitrary decision of 
managers to their own neighbors and 
friends, If it were found that private 
corporations treated their work people, 
under similar conditions, more humane- 
ly than public bodies, then the life would 
ebb from the agitation for collectivism. 

Joun Martin. 


A BEACON FOR THE BLIND 


By Winifred Holt. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. 343 pp. Price, $2.50; 
by mail of THE Survey, $2.65. 

Just what is it 
which the life of Hen- 
ry Fawcett exempli- 
fies? Fawcett was a 
sturdy country youth, 
fond of fishing and 
skating, walking and 
riding, and he had a 
happy way about him 
which made him hosts 
of friends. He early 
developed the social 
conscience and earn- 
estly decided to fit himself for Parlia- 
ment, believing that in this field he 
could be most useful. 

His interests were with people rather 
than with books, and in practical affairs 
rather than in theories or things of the 
imagination. For this reason he chose 
Cambridge as his university. He was 
recognized there as keen and forceful, 
capable of excelling in whatever compe- 
tition he chose to indulge, whether bil- 
liards or debate. As boy and man he 
was in moderate circumstances; yet he 
had neither false pride nor the false 
modesty which subdues self-assertion in 
the presence of riches or of rank. He 
was conscious that he had the spiritual 
riches of attainment and ability. 

When Henry Fawcett was twenty- 
five years old he became totally blind, yet 
in the face of this terrible calamity he 
soon made up his mind that what had 
been his impelling ambition until then 
should be so still. He returned to Cam- 
bridge, but, concentrating his energies 
rather more, he became a close student 
and writer of political economy. His 
book on the subject served to make him 
widely known, and led to his appoint- 
ment as professor of political economy 
at the university, a position which he 
held till his death. 

At twenty-seven he judged himself 
ready to try for Parliament, but his 
countrymen were not yet ready to be- 
lieve in his fitness and rejected him at 
three elections. All the while, however, 
he was demonstrating his ability to meet 
emergencies; and his keenness and per- 


sistency finally won the day. He was re- 
turned at the age of thirty-two as mem- 
ber for Brighton. 


His parliamentary career need hot be 
rehearsed here. It is enough to say that 
as a member his social conscience had 
full play. There he proved himself an 
uncompromising critic of whatever ap- 
pealed to him as mischievous and wrong, 
especially touching the rights of the peo- 
ple. He was their tribune, championing 
their cause in preserving the commons 
and other open spaces in towns, and he 
carried his measures. 


Gladstone so respected and admired 
Fawcett that he invited him to be his 
postmaster-general. Fawcett accepted 
this office and in it showed himself a 
remarkably successful administrator of 
affairs. Being no dreamer, but a doer, 
he not only entertained reforms but put 
them through. Thus, there stand to his 
credit the parcel post, the issue of postal 
orders, postal savings banks, postoffice 
annuities and sixpenny telegrams. In all 
this he showed his “passion for justice.” 
When he died, at the close of four years 
in this strenuous office, it was said of 
him, “The postoffice could never have a 
more capable postmaster-general, nor its 
officers a truer friend.” His services 
were widely and generously recognized, 
and a memorial was erected to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey. 


If ever there lived a blind man who 
was a seeing man in the dark, Henry 
Fawcett was that man. His is a case 
perhaps difficult to parallel; and yet 
many of the blind are possessed of the 
same indomitable spirit whose achieve- 
ments, though humbler than Fawcett’s, 
yet put many of the unhandicapped to 
shame. This Beacon for the Blind 
should be read by many, especially by 
those who feel that they are not having 
a fair chance in the world. 


Epwarp E. ALLEN. 


HUMAN DERELICTS 


Edited by T. N. Kelynack, M. D. 

Charles H. Kelly, London. 341 pp. 

eae $1.20; by mail of THE Survey 
45. 


The month that 
does not see a new 
volume bearing on 
the care of the de- 
fective.> isi))\a. sorare 
one. 

Dr. Kelynack’s col- 
lection of essays on 
Human Derelicts is 
by a number of spe- 
cialists who treat of 
the derelict from all 
the socio-pathological 
pea se as insane, idiotic, epi- 
leptic, if@briate, criminal, deaf, blind, 
etc., the underlying motive in each es- 
say being that the derelict is a defective 
and usually a mental defective. The 
foreword by the editor estimates that 
there are a million derelicts of various 
kinds in Great Britain, that these are 
“submerged weaklings” in mind and 
body, and that the sooner they are 
taken in hand, the better for themselves 
and the country. 

Each of the essays is by an author 
of ability and the cumulative effect of 


Essays on 
‘‘Submerged 
Weaklings”’ 


Be) 


arts 
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the collection is strong. The point o: 
view is that of the British methods and) 
unless our own usual estimates are al) 
too low, the proportion of the popula 
tion who may justly be called derelict ig 
larger than with us in the United States 

* * * 


MENTAL HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILI 


By J. E. Wallace Wallin. Yale Uni 
versity Press. 463 pp. Price $2; by 
mail of THE Survey $2.15. ; 

sec Dr. Wallin dedi+ 
cates his collection of 
articles, most o 
which have been pre- 
viously published ir 
various journals, te 
G. Stanley Hall, the 
founder of the mod. 
ern child study move 
ment. The book 
deals chiefly with 
child psychology, and 
its principal aim is 
to save the cause of the psychologica! 
study of children from its many in 
judicious friends. Some of these es- 
says have been reviewed already 
these columns. 

Chapter 18, which has not been pub 
lished previously, contains a valuable 
study of the various kinds of special or 
ungraded classes which are needed in 2 
modern school system and gives inter 
esting and useful statistics about these 
classes in different cities, with their per 
missible enrollment, courses of study!) 
and so on. The author discusses the 
preparation of those charged with the 
duty of psychological examinations anc 
finds it insufficient in many cases 
while the preparation of those in charg 
of classes for special class teaching, is 
often far from satisfactory. i 

ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


BOOKS RECEIVED . 


PoLicn PRACTICE AND ProcepurE. By Co 
nelius F. Cahalane. EH. P. Dutton & Co. 41 
ea Price $1.50; by mail of THB Surv 
1, 


‘By Harvey W. Wile 


The Wise Way 
in Child 
Psychology 


Tun LURE OF THE LAND. 


The Century Co. 368 pp. Price $1.40; 2 y 
mail of THe Survey $1.52. ff 
CHILD TRAINING. By V. M. Hillyer. 


Century Co. 299 pp. Price $1. 60°: by ma i 
of THE Survey $1.73. 

Scuoot Hycimnr. By Leo. Burgerstein. F 
erick A. Stokes Co. 188 np Price $1. 
by mail of THe Survey $1.08. . 

MAKERS OF AMERICA, By Emma ca Da 
Immigrant ee ae oC ae 
Price $.50 ppr. ppd 

Tun New CHIVALRY. ae a2 enty ca Jack: 
Geo. H. Doran Co. 122 pp. Price $.50: 
mail of Tue Survey $.58. 

Tue Nations AT War. By L. Cecil Jane. | 
P, Dutton & Co. 228 pp. Price $1. 
by mail of THe SurRvEY ais 7 

THE LAW AND THE Poor, Edware 
Abbott Parry. E. P. Oe thon Ye re B15 | Op. 
Price $2.50; by mail of THe Survey $2.6: 

Poor RELIEF LEGISLATION IN lowa. By Joh 
L. Gillin. Iowa State Historical rae. Soave ; 
BP on, Price $2.00; by mail of THw Sup 


Tur Power TO RIGHT OUR WRONGS. ghee An 
Fitzgerald Van Loan. Fleming H. 
Cow 1 281 Pp Price $1.00; by mail of 1 
Survey $1 

Tue RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CHURCH. 
Paul Moore Strayer. Maemillan Co, 309 p pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of THe Survey $1.61. 

THe InpryipuaL Devinquent. By Willlam; 
Healy. Little, Brown & Co. 830 pp. c¢ 
$5.00; by mail of Tue Survey $5.20. 

THE MOpERN City AND ITs PROBLEMS. 
Frederic C. Howe. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
390 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of THe Sor 
vey $1.65. 

PROBLEMS OF ComMMUNITY. LIFEB—AN OUTLI: 
oF APPLIED SocroLtacy. By Seba Eldrid 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 190 P; ric 
$1.00; by mail of THe Survey $1.10. 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


Statement of 


PAUL U. KELLOGG, £dvtor 


Prepared for the New York hearings of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations 


January, 1915 


HE SURVEY is an adventure in co-operative 
iL journalism. It has no capital stock and it is 
not a commercial enterprise. As. we receive 
appropriations from certain of the foundations 
hich fall within the seope of this inquiry (noth- 
ing from the Rockefeller Foundation; $1,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation, and $20,000 from the 
Russell Sage Foundation), any testimony I have 
to offer should begin with a clear statement of 
Bose relationships. 


ORIGIN OF THE SURVEY 


HE SURVEY is the outgrowth of Charities, 
founded in 1897 by Edward T. Devine who 
was for fifteen years thereafter its editor. Up to 
1912, it was carried on as a department of the New 
York Charity Organization Society of which he 
ras throughout that period general secretary ; and 
is perhaps the largest single contribution of that 
society to the national field of social work. The 
society made current appropriations of usually 
$3,000 a year, held title to the magazine and was 
financially liable for its debts. Full editorial re- 
sponsibility has from the first been vested in the 
editor. 

- The magazine was not the organ of the society. 
The latter interpreted its stewardship in the 
roadest way, and various other magazines merg- 
ed with Charities from time to time were accepted 
in a spirit of trust; such as Lend a Hand, founded 
by Edward Everett Hale, the Charities Review, 
by Robert W. de Forest, Jewish Charities, by Lee 
K. Frankel, and The Commons, by Prof. Graham 
Taylor, of the Chicago settlement of that name. 
In a similar spirit the publication was and is 
made possible by contributions of money, by un- 
tinted gifts of writings, investigations and edi- 
orial work by voluntary contributors; in addition 
0 the paid work of the headquarters staff. Manu- 
scripts are not paid for. 

In 1905 a Publication Committee was appointed 
by the New York Society to give national breadth 
and scope to the work of the magazine. This com- 
mittee included such signal leaders in social 
movements as Jacob A. Riis, Jane Addams of 
Tull House, and Joseph Lee of Boston. In 1912 
point was reached where ‘‘far-secing steward- 
ip called for a national, self-dependent organ- 
wation,’’ and the parent society not only launched 
‘we Survey as an independent venture, but tried 
he experiment of placing it on a mutual basis. 


INCORPORATION 


() N November 4, 1912, the Survey Associates 

was incorporated as a membership cor- 
poration under the laws of the state of New York. 
Its stated purpose is ‘‘to advance the cause of 
constructive philanthropy by the publication and 
circulation of books, pamphlets, and periodicals, 
and by -eonducting any investigations useful or 
necessary for the preparation thereof.’’ 


MEMBERSHIP Sy 


HEREAFTER any reader of the magazine 

paying a $10 annual co-operating subscrip- 
tion became eligible for membership. At the close 
of our fiscal year, September 30 last, our mem- 
bership was made up of 860 co-operating subscrib- 
ers. Larger contributors and life members added 
about 100. This membership represents 47 states 
and territories and seven foreign countries. 
Three missionaries in China are Survey Associ- 
ates. The Countess of Aberdeen and the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Paperhangers, and Decorators 
are fellow contributors. 

The points of view of those who contribute are 
almost as diverse as their places of residence. 
Outspoken editorial pages are an integral part 
of the working scheme of THe Survey, and with 
these they cannot in the nature of things all at 
any one time, nor any at all times, be in agree- 
ment. The common ground on which they meet is 
fairly analogous to the support given by a body of 
scientists to a laboratory; that is, Tare Survey’s 
primary work is as an investigator and interpre- 
ter of the objective conditions of life and labor, 
and as a chronicle of undertakings to improve 
them. 

Our Board of Directors, twelve in number, are 
divided into three groups, elected at annual meet- 
ings of the membership and serving for three 
years each. The Charity Organization Socicty 
nominates one director in each group. As the 
board is a meeting body, nine out of twelve of its 
members reside in New York. Its initial mem- 
bership was drawn from the former publication 
committee and others who had shown a consecu- 
tive interest in the venture for a neriod of vears. 

The members of the Board of Directors are: 


1912-15 


Jane Addams, Chicago, Il. 
Robert W. de Forest, New York City 
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Julian W. Mack, Chicago, Il. 
Frank Tucker, New York City 


1913-16 


John M. Glenn, New York City 
Charles D. Norton, New York City 
Lillian D. Wald, New York City 
Alfred T. White, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1914-17 


Robert S. Brewster, New York City 
Edward T. Devine, New York City 
Simon N. Patten, Philadelphia, Pa. 
V. Everit Macy, New York City. 


The board elects a National Council of twenty- 
five members, whose function is advisory, and 
who usually meet once a year, and with whom we 
keep in touch by mail. 


ACTIVITIES 


N addition to the magazine Survey Associates 
maintains a press service in co-operation with 
132 newspapers throughout the country to put 
Survey material before wider audiences than our 
fairly specialized circulation. A weekly article is 
sent out, and a list of articles, authors, and news- 
papers is published in our annual report. The 
newspapers include such journals as the Atlanta 
Constitution, the Chicago Tribune, the Lewiston 
Journal and the Kansas City Star. In addition 
we have published a few books, we sell books to 
our readers and act as publishers for the Russell 
Sage Foundation in advertising, marketing, and 
distributing their books. These last are largely 
incidental activities, and fully 90 per cent of our 
energy, time, and resources is given up to staff- 
research, reporting, editing, administering, and 
extending the magazine. 

When THe Survey was launched independent- 
ly in 1912, we entered upon a three-year program ; 
' setting out in the first year to strengthen our busi- 
ness and manufacturing methods; second, our 
more purely journalistic development; and third, 
the present year, the emphasis was to have been 
along editorial and educational lines. The war 
has intervened and, in common with other public 
enterprises, we have been on short rations. 


EpucatTionaL K'unps 


\URVEY Associates as an adventure in co-op- 
erative journalism has been an organic 
growth, both in scope and organization. Its tap 
roots have been two: journalism and social work. 
I need not tell you there has been no more active 
question confronting journalism than how to free 
the periodicals of the United States, with their 
great powers for good or evil, from dependence 
upon their advertising pages. We have never 
been troubled with advertising domination be- 
eause THe Survey has a small, if growing, gen- 
eral circulation, and no trade audience. If we 
were a plumbers’ journal, with our circulation we 
would be worth our weight in gold. 


As it is we have been proverbially poor, com- 


of our National Publication Committee in 1905. 
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mercial receipts falling below ordinary running 
expenses, much less affording income ample 
enough to swing deliberate and inductive staff re- 
search into social problems outside those limited | 
fields where gathered fact has a’ marketable news} 
or magazine value. We have felt that to limit our} 
work to what could be done on commercial re-} 
ceipts was to scamp an extraordinary opportun- | 
ity. Our editorial procedure has been continual- | 
ly one of intruding on inertia and neglect and of | 
bringing human values out from beneath the sur- 
face of things. ! 

In a way, our very necessities paved the way }| 
for ultimately putting Tur Survey on a co-opera- | 
tive basis. oa 

To attempt this larger work we drew on the 
common experience of social movements, and 
adopted the plan of appealing for funds as an edu- 
cational proposition, in the same way that the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee and the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis appeal for funds. This method of rais- 
ing what we have called our educational fund was 
systematically entered upon with the appointment 


We have also employed it in financing special 
lines of work; for example, in launching the Pitts- 
burgh survey; in the Cabot fund, through which © 
we investigated conditions in the other steel cen- 
ters in 1911-1912; and at present in maintaining 
our Industry, and Church and Community De- 
partments. ' 

This last year our income from grants from out- 
side organizations was $21,000; our contributions 
from individuals to all funds $23,163.22; com- 
mercial receipts $54,150.05; total $98,313.77. 


UNRESTRICTED GRANTS 


N 1906 we raised something over $20,000 in 
contributions to our general fund, and Mr. 
Carnegie was one of those who contributed $1,000. 
It is to his credit that he has kept it up throughout — 
the period in which we’ have been grappling with 
labor problems in the steel industry. Since the 
Carnegie Corporation was organized the contribu- 
tion has come to us through the corporation. 

At the outset of 1907 our publication committee 
launched a plan for the Pittsburgh Survey, and 
appropriated $1,000 to the investigation. Local 
contributions failed to materialize in any consid- 
erable sum for what was regarded as a vague and 
not altogether pleasant enterprise. The work 
would have had to be carried out in the most 
meager way had not a sudden windfall come to us. 
In the spring of 1907, the Russell Sage, Founda- 
tion was instituted. One of its first grants was 
of $7,000 to enable us to carry out the plan in a 
ereditable way. Two subsequent appropriations 
brought the total grants to us up to $26,500. — 

Three of the fundamental phases of industrial - 
unrest for which your present hearings are get-_ 
ting a national audience were among our principal — 
findings; viz., an absentee capitalism with ‘‘bad_ 
effects strikingly analogous to absentee landlord- 
ism’’; an anti-union regime as complete as that in 


} 


ditorials 


Jolorado, under the greatest labor-employing cor- 
oration in the country; and the contrast, to quote 
r. Devine, 


_ ““between the prosperity on the one hand of 
the most prosperous of all the communities of 
our western civilization, with its vast natural 
resources, the generous fostering of govern- 
ment, the human energy, the technical de- 
velopment, the gigantic tonnage of the mines 
and mills, the enormous capital of which the 

- bank balances afford an indication; and, on 

the other hand, the neglect of life, of health, 
of physical vigor, even of the industrial effi- 
ciency of the individual.’’ 


_ These findings were first brought out in our 
magazine, and have subsequently been rounded 
out and published in six volumes by the Russell 
Sage Foundation itself. These volumes I have 
edited. 

HAT same year, 1907, the Russell Sage Foun- 

dation made its first general appropriation of 
$20, 000 to our committee. This has since been re- 
newed annually. One of the suggestions repeatedly 
made to the Sage Foundation at its start was that 
it should enter the publication field. It entered 
upon a plan of book and pamphlet publication, 
but in line with its stated policy not to duplicate 
undertakings already under way, it decided to 
help develop this existing periodical. The $20,000 
was not given us to take the place of contributions 
from other quarters, but to supplement them and 
enable us to expand and extend the journal in 
ways which otherwise for years would have been 
impossible. The grant is unrestricted and can be 
discontinued by the Sage Foundation at any time. 


_ Three trustees of the Russell Sage Foundation 
‘are members of our Board of Directors: Robert 
W. de Forest, president of the New York Charity 
Organization "Society, chairman of the state com- 
mission which carried tenement house reform to a 
successful issue in 1900, first tenement house com- 
missioner of the city of New York; John M. Glenn, 
who, prior to his appointment in "1907 as general 
director of the Russell Sage Foundation, had been 
for years the most active man in philanthropic 
ork in Baltimore; and Alfred T. White, whose 
ioneer efforts in building livable tenements in 
rooklyn long before the days of our present laws 
“aha recorded i in Jacob Riis’ Making of an Ameri- 
can. 


- We conceive that these three men hold member- 
hip on our board of twelve on their intrinsic ree- 
ords and their constructive interest in the venture, 
and not as representing the foundation making 

3 appropriation. Two of them, Mr. de Forest 

d Mr. Glenn, were members of our publication 
ee mmittee from 1905 on, or before the foundation 
me into existence. Their presence on our com- 
ittee and endorsement of our work were un- 
oubtedly factors with the foundation in making 
e initial grant and in renewing it. Mr. de Forest 
president of Survey Associates and his backing 
nd active interest dates from the ’90’s. 


HE question may be fairly asked how far 

the receipt of appropriations from outside 
sources. might stay the hand of a journal taking 
up social and industrial conditions. Let me re- 
eall that Tue Survey was until 1912, published by 
a committee of the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York, and that J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Sr., treasurer of that society, was cred- 
ited with being the dominant financial power in 
the United States Steel Corporation, throughout 
the years in which our committee and magazine 
were carrying on the Pittsburgh survey and 
bringing out its findings. 

I may add that John D. Rockefeller, Sr., was a 
large contributor to the Charity Organization So- 
ciety in 1911 and 1912, when we investigated the 
conditions in the mills and mines of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company and were threatened with 
legal proceedings by the chairman of the Board 
of Directors of that company, if we published our 
findings. We published them in our issue of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1912, and I shall be glad to file a copy 
with the commission. 

With respect to the foundations, let me say that 
at the time the Sage Foundation was instituted, 
in March, 1907, Mr. Devine wrote an appreciative 
editorial, pointing out, among other things, that 
it ‘‘escapes the just criticism which economists 
for a century have urged against many bequests 
and endowments for religious, charitable, and 
even educational purposes—that they are rigid 
and narrow in their terms.’’ 

Four months later, on July 6, 1907, he pointed 
out, on the other hand, the dangers inherent in 
great foundations. To quote: 


“The brutal power of concentrated wealth 
is ever present in these endowments. If used 
judicially, wisely, with breadth of sympathy, 
with sufficient safeguards against abuse and 
incidental injury, they may be in all ways 
beneficent. It used carelessly, with class 
prejudice, or personal favoritism, or in a dis- 
regard of the social effects of making or with- 
holding grants, then neither the good inten- 
tions of the donors nor the possible balance of 
good accomplished will prevent their becom- 
ing also malefactions to the extent of their 
misuse.’’ 


In 1910 at the time the Rockefeller Foundation 
first sought a charter from Congress, Mr. Devine 
challenged its lack of safeguards in a vigorous 
editorial, maintaining that: 


‘*1, The government should have a voice 
in the selection of incorporators and trustees. 

‘2. Jt should be stipulated that the an- 
nual income during the life of the endowment 
should actually be expended for the jmrpuses 
enumerated in the charter, the indefinite in- 
crease of the endowments through compound 
interest being forbidden. 


‘<3. That within a specified period, which 
might properly be a hundred years or mvre, 
any given endowment should be entirely ex- 
pended, both principal and interest. 
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In the same editorial of March 5, 1910, he said: 


‘“‘That forty millions, or four millions, 
should be taken annually "from the produce of 
industry, year in and year out, through all 
future generations, to be devoted to the par- 
ticular humanitarian objects which are select- 
ed by the five gentlemen named in the act of 
incorporation, their associates and success- 
ors, is but_a new form of the ‘dead hand.’ 

“Tt may be said that if this argument is 
sound it is quite as applicable to other endow- 
ments as to that of the proposed Rockefeller 
Foundation. This is true, and we do not 
shrink from the consequences of thus challeng- 
ing the whole policy of charitable endow- 
ments in perpetuity.’’ 


BroapEnina Base or SUPPORT 


HE question may be asked if at some time in 

the future, with changed personnel, the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation board might not be out of 
sympathy with a journal conducted along the lines 
of Tur Survey, and in a given crisis cripple us 
by withdrawing their appropriation. I answer, 
Yes. To forefend against such a contingency we 
have all felt the best assurance lay in the inde- 
pendence and mutualization of Tur Survey, and 
in bending every effort to bring it to a point where 
it can stand on its own legs. That the three trus- 
tees of the Sage Foundation who are on our Board 
of Directors have shared this breadth of view, can 
best be illustrated by quoting from the announce- 
ment issued in behalf of our Board of Directors, 
when Survey Associates was incorporated in No- 
vember, 1912. To quote: 


““At a time when great trusts in philan- 
thropy are being organized—the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Russell Sage Foundation, the 
Carnegie Foundation—thrusting great re- 
sources into the future, it seems eminently 
opportune and far-sighted thus to create in 
Survey Associates a human balance, a com- 
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pany of thinking, criticising, doing Ameri- 


cans whose strength will come from the pass-| 
ing from man to man of ideas and experience, | 


method and good-will,” 


the actual awit of the magazine is illustrated) 


by comparing our financial statement for 1908-09 | 
with that for 1913-14. At the beginning of this} 
five-year period, the appropriations from outside} 
organizations (from the Charity Organization So-} 
ciety, $3,000; Sage Foundation, $0) 0U0) repre-. ) 


sented 36: 6/10 per cent of our ’ general revenue. 


Such appropriations last year ($1,000 from the} 
Carnegie Corporation; ele 000 from the Sage | 
Five} 
years ago contributors in amounts of $500 or} 
over gave 76 6/10 per cent of our general educa-} 
tional fund. Last year such contributors gave} 


Foundation) represented 2 2 6/10 per cent. 


31 9/10 per cent. 


This showing is attributable in large part to the | 
spread of co-operating subscriptions at $10 a year, | 
which last year brought in $8,600 or very nearly | 


five times as much as five years ago. 


More than that, in the fall of 1913 we practical- | 
ly translated a 49 subscription list into a $3 sub- } 


scription list, and today we secure more than 


twice the income from circulation receipts that we } 
This has carried by a further | 
and important stage the process of broadening } 
Every | 


did five years ago. 


out the base of support of the venture. 
reader now definitely contributes to the scheme of 


social exploration for which Tur Survey stands. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


O each reader—roughly 20,000 in all—as well | 


as to each of our 860 co- operating subserib-. 
ers, we send out an annual report giving an audi- ’ 


ted financial statement, reviewing the journalis- | 
tie work of the year and the salient facts as to or- | 
ganization, staff, and membership.*° So far as [| 
know, Tre Survey is the only journal in the gen-|| 
eral publication field which makes such an ac | 


counting to its readers. 


General Revenue of Survey Associates 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


To THE Epitor: Can vou give me the 
‘source of your information about the 
recent work of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture? I would like to get 
‘more of it to scatter among the farmers 
in institute work. 

We need farm missionaries, versed in 
the practical making good of land, dairy, 
and orchard problems. The academic 
touch and go is that, and that only. Too 
much off the top. Horny-handed men 
who have made good in all three divi- 
sions, to travel together from farm to 
farm, meeting dad with all the problems 
that are incident and accident to the 
special place, with mother’s problems and 
Johnny’s, hit right on the spot. So much 
better than sending Johnny to an agricul- 
tural college, or an academic collegian 
to scrape loose his book knowledge at 
‘some county center for the elevation of 
the outlying farmers and farms. 

The uplift and the how-to-do-it-better 
farm education must come from the 
ranks of the men, and not from the col- 
legiate academicians. There must be a 
radical change in the mental equipment 
and purpose of ministers and school 
teachers going into the country districts 
—a change that will have to include a 
knowledge of the purpose and the bur- 
dens of the country. 

Until this latter thing is done, all oth- 
ers will fail. The “Lubinating” things 
will then flash out of the midst of the 
country folk themselves, spontaneously 
and illuminatingly. 

Glad to see you dip into the country 
affairs in the Lubin work. Splendid. 
Lourts H. BucxsHorn. 
New, Bedford, Mass. 


{Further information on the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture can be 
had of the American delegate, David 
Lubin, in care of the institute, Rome, 
Italy. Tue Survey’s brief news note 
came from an interview with Mr. Lubin 
just as he was sailing—Enp1Tor. ] 


BALTIMORE'S MILK 


To tHE Epiror: You have printed in 
Tue Survey of January 16 an account 
of the work of the Milk Committee of 
the Women's Civic League, practically 
without change, but the headlines and 
the heading on the outside of the paper 
are misleading. We do not claim to 

ve secured clean milk for Baltimore. 
We think we have helped to put the 
Health Department in the city of Balti- 
more in the way of making a perman- 
ent improvement. To say, however, that 
we have a clean and safe milk supply 
might prove exceedingly dangerous if it 
Gave a sense of false security to our 
citizens. 

The Health Department is now mak- 

ng a careful investigation of the prac- 

in other cities in order to find the 

t method of further improving the 
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milk supply. Our Committee, believing 
in the present policy of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
stands for graded milk or some other 
form of publicity. So far as we know, 
this seems to be the most practical meth- 
od of giving purchasers the opportunity 
of knowing just what they are buying. 
We hope the City Health Department as 
a next step will adopt either this or a 
better method of informing the public 
concerning the quality of the milk sold. 
The account of our work published in 
Tue Survey of January 16 covers only 
the first steps. We still have work ahead 
of us, and we believe every other city 
in the country is in a similar position. 


HarLEAN JAMES. 
{Executive Secretary, Women’s Civic 
League. | 
Baltimore. 


HOUSING AND TAXES 


To tHE Epitor: THE Survey has 
often stood forth boldly as a champion 
of housing reform; but I cannot recall 
that any one has ever explicitly point- 
ed out in your columns the intimate 
connection between the housing prob- 
lem and the problem of taxation. The 
connection undoubtedly exists and goes 
far to prove that no social or economic 
question is quite independent of any 
other. 

One economic fact I think will be 
found true of practically every slum 
district on our continent. The value 
of the land is disproportionately great. 
the value of the buildings disproportion- 
ately small. Housing reform from the 
economic point of view consists simply 
in a rectification of this disproportion. 
The reformers insist (or command 
through laws) that more money be 
spent upon buildings. 

Now I have often thought that the 
slum landlord, when he comes to pay 
his taxes, may fairly charge the re- 
form movement with a certain incon- 
sistency. a certain lack of faith in its 
own principles. If the landlord has 
actéd upon the counsel given, if he has 
freely spent his capital to render a cer- 
tain tenement district more decent to 
live in, then he finds himself punished 
by a raise in taxes. If the humane 
care for the welfare of the tenant be 
such a noble thing, why is it not permit- 
ted to go unpunished,—that is to say, 
untaxed? Why exhort the landlord to 
patriotism, and then penalize him for 
showing it? Why not center taxation 
upon land-values, which tax will strike 
the selfish landlord, and spare, relative- 
ly, and unselfish? 

I sunnose this is single tax theory: if 
so, I think it quite clear that the single 
taxers are the people to help us in solv- 
ing the housing problem of big cities. 

Matcorm C. BuRKE. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


THE HATTERS’ CASE 


To tne Epitor: I have just read 

with interest the article by Mr. Laidler 
in your issue of January 16 on the Dan- 
bury hatters’ case. 
_If, as he suggests, a vigorous agita- 
tion by organized labor should be begun 
to secure the enactment of a new law 
which shall relieve labor from what the 
Supreme Court has declared the lawful 
penalty for its acts, there will be need, 
I should suppose, for support of the 
cause from outside the ranks of organ- 
ized labor. And in the long run, to se- 
cure the support of a controlling num- 
ber of voters in this country for any 
cause, they must be satisfied that the 
cause 1s just.’ 

Would it not be well, therefore, for 
Mr. Laidler, or some one equally well 
qualified, to explain through your col- 
umns to those of us who are neither 
manufacturers nor mining nor railroad 
magnates on the one side, nor union 
men on the other, the fundamental in- 
justice of the law as now interpreted by 
the Supreme Court,—why, for instance, 
a combination of employers to blacklist 
union men should still remain—as it un- 
doubtedly is—illegal and punishable. 
while a combination of union men to 
boycott an employer and_ restrain the 
sale of his goods should be declared es- 
sentially righteous? 

When once this is made plain to us, 
the desired legislation would follow as a 
matter of course. 

J. W. Bavaro. 

Philadelphia. 


To tHE Epitor: Mr. Bayard asks 
whether the boycott should be legalized 
if the blacklist is illegal. 

It is true that in many states the black- 
list is ostensibly outlawed. However, 
the success of the blacklist is dependent 
on its secrecy and it has always been 
exceedingly diifficult for the worker to 
prove in court that this weapon is being 
used, although he may be morally cer- 
tain that that is the case. An employ- 
ers’ organization, a card catalog. a secre- 
tary, and a telephone, is all that is nec- 
essary for the maintenance of an efh- 
cient blacklist. Law or no law, it is of- 
ten resorted to with small chance of le- 
gal proceedings. 

On the contrary, the success of the 
boycott depends primarily upon the pub- 
licity accorded to it. 

While courts have not as yet held that 
combinations of employers can blacklist 
workers because of their membership in 
the unions, it has held in the Adair case 
(208 U. S. 161) that an individual em- 
ployer can discharge an employe because 
of his affiliatiog with labor organiza- 
tions, and in the recent Coppage vs. Kan- 
sas case, that such an employer can re- 
fuse to have any dealings with the work- 
er unless he signs an agreement to re- 
main outside of organized labor through- 
out his term of employment. 

While these decisions do not techni- 
cally legalize the blacklist since a black- 
list, in the legal sense of the word, nec- 
essitates an agreement hetween two or 
more employers to discriminate against 
certain workers, thev do place labor at 
a considerable disadvantage. For it 
must be borne in mind that a unit of 
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capital may be a million dollar copora- 
tion, a thousand times’ more powerful 
than a unit of labor or even a combina- 
tion of labor. Further, to declare that 
an individual employer can decide to 
cease relation with (or “boycott”) a 
worker unless he ceases relations with 
a labor union, to all intents and purposes 
gives to capital a weapon denied to la- 
bor, unless the latter can, as a combina- 
tion, exert like pressure against a non- 
union employer. 

Irrespective, however, of the legality 
or the illegality -of the blacklist, I be- 
lieve that the boycott should be legalized 
from the standpoint, of social advance, 
for in my opinion,,such a step is es- 
sential if labor is to be placed on a more 
equal footing with capital in its struggle 
for better conditions. 

I have gone into this question exten- 
sively in my book, Boycotts and the La- 
bor Struggle, P. Y. Lane Co. As I 
stated there, my argument for the legali- 
zation of the boycott from a social eco- 
nomic standpoint “is based primarily up- 
on the hypotheses that the well-being of 
society is intimately connected with the 
condition of the working class; that 
that condition at the present time is 
greatly in need of improvement; that 
such improvement depends to a very 
large extent upon the strength of la- 
bor’s organizations; that that strength 
is contingent upon the weapons of de- 
fense and offense permitted to it; that 
the employing class is now in possession 
of certain powerful weapons denied to 
the laborer, and that justice demands 
that organized labor be placed in pos- 
session of such weapons as tend to place 
it on a more equal footing with the em- 
ploying class, in its struggles for a 
larger part of the social product.” 

While acknowledging the possibilities 
of occasional abuse, I believe that the 
tendency to such abuse becomes less 
marked and the good accomplished far 
outweighs the evil. I also believe that if 
labor is denied the use of legitimate 
weapons it may often be expected to re- 
sort to more violent forms of activity. 

Harry W. LAIpLer. 

New York. 


ARMIES AND ALCOHOL 


To, THE Eprror: As a co-operating 
subscriber, I write to ask you whether 
the article which appears in THE Survey 
for January 30 on-page 460, showing the 
wet and dry map of the United States, 
is an article of Tur Survey or is it an 
article contributed by the Anti-Saloon 
League? If the latter, it ought to be 
signed as such. I suppose the article 
emanates from the Anti-Saloon League, 
for I cannot believe that Tur Survey 
will make statements which are not in 
accordance with facts. 

The statement that I refer to is that 
“liquor has been prohibited in the Eng- 
lish, German, Russian, and French arm- 
ies.” This is not entirely true. It may 
be true as to the Russian army, although 
I have serious doubts about it when I 
see a photograph in the New York 
Times of January 31, a copy of which 
I enclose, showing the Czar and some 
of his generals at luncheon, with the 
photographic evidence of a great array 
of bottles—some of which may contain 


water—but most of which look exactly 
like claret, Rhine-wine and whiskey bot- 
tles. 

In the New York Tribune of January 
5 and other New York dailies at various 
times, you could have read that the 
French army is receiving enormous gifts 
of wine from the wine-growers. France 
has prohibited the sale of absinthe. But 
there is a difference between French 
prohibition and the kind that obtains 
in some of our states. Prohibition laws 
with us invariably drive out the mild 
fermented malt liquors and thus favor 
the consumption of whiskey. France 
makes a broad discrimination between 
fermented and distilled liquors.. The 
French government classifies beer and 
wine as “hygienic beverages’ for the 
sale of which no special tax has to be 
paid. 

The British army issues rum. rations 
to the army in the field. (In Novem- 
ber the British National Temperance 
Federation made a _ public protest 
against the action of the War Depart- 
ment which at that time had sent 150,000 


gallons of rum to the army in France). ' 


On behalf of the Germany army, the 
crown prince requested the authorities 
at home to send rum and arrak to his 
troops. German brewers have sent, and 
continue to send carloads of beer to 
the army. As a proof to what extent 
the government favors the shipment of 
beer to its soldiers, it rebates to the 
brewer the regular revenue tax on all 
beer which is sent either to the army 
or to the Red Cross hospitals. 

Juxius LirpMann. 


Brooklyn. 


[The map showing “wet” and “dry” 
territory in the United States was sent 
out by the Anti-Saloon League. The 
caption under it was prepared in the of- 
fice of Tre Survey to show the striking 
growth of “dry” territory during 1914. 
The sentence to which Mr. Liebmann 
refers was a condensation of a passage 
from an article sent us by Elizabeth Til- 
ton, chairman of the Anti-Alcohol Pos- 
ter Committee. As printed, it both un- 
der-quoted Mrs. Tilton and overstated 
the case. We are glad to make prompt 
correction and at the same time bring 
out a more complete statement of Mrs. 
Tilton who has made special efforts to 
secure the facts with regard to alcohol 
in the armies at war.—Ep1rTor. ] 


To THE Epttor: Lord Kitchener asked 
his troops to abstain from wine and 
women—a request, not a command. The 
speech came out in the London Times, 
English physicians brought out a poster 
asking the army and navy to become, 
while the war lasts, total abstainers. I 
have the poster. After that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in an open letter 
which I have, asked all Britons, wher- 
ever possible, to help by becoming, while 
the war lasts, total abstainers, and the 
London Times, a little too picturesquely 
perhaps, called the war, so far as the Al- 
lies were concerned, a “teetotal war.” 

But, so far as I can understand, a rum 
ration is given to the British troops, and 
there is great feeling in England against 
this ration, because experiments have 
shown that efficiency in shooting is low- 
ered after taking it, one gunnery in- 


structor declaring that efficiency is low- 
ered 30 per cent. 

France has nationally prohibited ab- 
sinthe, as a war measure, and from the 
papers I learn that a bill has been in- 
troduced urging that the prohibition be 
made permanent. f 

I have myself a petition which is be- 
ing circulated through France, asking 
for immediate permanent prohibition of 
absinthe and ending with a plea to the 
government to ‘follow Russia. 

In Germany, the Kaiser has (1909) 
asked his.navy publicly to give up all 
alcohol, but I am not aware of any offi- 
cial movement in the army to eradicate 
beer. The fact is, as Germans them- 
selves tell you, beer-drinking countries 
are the hardest to cure. The thing is 
considered harmless, so everybody 
drinks,;.father, mother and child. The 


mation becomes soaked in alcohol, and 


the custom dies harder, evidently, than 
in countries where heavy intoxicants 
abound and where out-and-out drunken- 
ness creates a horror of the thing muc 
greater than that created by beer, which 
though very undermining, does not ad- 
vertise its peril so plainly. 4 
Russia has gone “dry,” but Mr. Heller, 
who left Moscow on October 29, told 
me that the movement for permanent 
prohibition came not from the govern- 
ment but from the people, and the Rus. 
sian government acceded through fear 
Some people say that the Czar was i 
sympathy, but no one seems to feel any 
fineness in the Russian government and 
it may possibly be that the Czar 
his officers think themselves above thi 
law. This may explain the picture in 
the New York Times in which the Cz 
and his staff seem to have bottles 
wine on their table. They may, 0 
course, hold only water, or the pictu 
may be an old one. Letters from Rus. 
sia say that every effort is being made te 
keep liquor out of the army, but, of 
course such a rule could hardly he ab 
solutely enforced. ; 
I think it is fair to say that the a 
cohol education of thg- past years hat 
taught men that one of the great effi 
ciency leaks of nations is alcohol, and 
that one of the first things the Russians 
French and English did was to try and 
turn off, as far as possible, the “tap” 
alcohol. oa 
I think if we could get the Germ 
side we should find efforts there but T 
have no accurate German data. ne 
most scientific campaign against alcoho 
that we have is the German campaigi 
against beer, but it looks to me as if | 
had not reached a point where the go 
ernment officials could ask the army, 
act on it. ELIZABETH TILTON. 
Cambridge, Mass. : 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THe Epitor: Tue Survey is 
fine thing. I like it. But in my preset 
frame of mind it isn’t revolutionat 
enough to suit me. I can only see 
Red Cross Societies and in Christm 
ships the prolonging of war, and the e 
richment of merchants. Emphasis pt 
upon those things decoy our minds, | 
seems to me, from the real issues. 

The real world-wide things we mu 
face are land and machine monopol 


| 
. 


/ 


Jottings 


| 


ind wage-slavery. I can see no use 
ending Red Cross nurses, and clothes, 
ind food over on the same ships with 
irmor and ammunition and automobiles 
ind horses. 
mow how many Belgians right in our 
ywn country are jobless—how many lit- 
le Belgians, here, need shoes and food. 

Any money I can spare from my un- 
arned increment I shall spend distrib- 
iting the Appeal to Reason and kindred 
iterature. 

I shall endeavor to read THe Survey 
very week in the library. I should 
niss it otherwise. But it does seem to 
ne we have got to move more quickly 
ind acquire the land, through single 
ax, first of all, and the industries 
hrough confiscation or direct action. 
\nd we have got to cease appropriating 
noney for army and navy, and stop the 
nanufacture of policemen’s clubs! 
Yours for the industrial revolution, 

Acnes INGLIs. 
inn Arbor, Mich. 


JOTTINGS 


‘BATON ROUGE CHARITIES 


Jews, Catholics and all denominations 
£ Protestants have joined in forming 
he Organized Charities of Baton 
touge, La., upon a non-sectarian basis. 
‘he president is W. O. Scroggs, pro- 
essor of sociology at the Louisiana 
tate University, and the secretary, 
tabbi Emanuel Sternheim, a former so- 
ial worker and settlement resident, now 
he local Jewish clergyman. 


PUBLIC KITCHEN 


A public kitchen for the sale at cost 
f freshly cooked food to be taken home 
or family use will be opened shortly 
y the Department of Social Welfare of 
q New York Association for Improv- 

the Condition of the Poor. -Prices 
ll run two, three, and five cents a 

. Delivery will be made to the sick 

two cents*extra and breakfasts will 
e served working women for four cents. 
the kitchen will be financed for a year 
vy Mrs. James A. Burden, Jr., and Mrs. 
Villiam K. Vanderbilt. 


MEDICAL LABORATORY 


charter has been grarted under the 
ws of Missouri to the Missouri Foun- 
tion for Health Conservation. The 
undation will begin its work with the 
stablishment of a medical laboratory 
imilar to that described by Dr. Daniel 
forton in THe Survey for August 15, 
914. Though reporting to the Southern 
fethodist Episcopal Church, the founda- 
is to be non-sectarian in spirit, work 
1 personnel. This is believed to be 
e first medical laboratory established 
} this country under church auspices. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE 


After a year’s experience with a tuber- 
osis beneft, Local 35, New York, of 
International Ladies’ Garment 
ers’ Union, adopted a general sick- 


a 
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It would be interesting to 


hess insurance in July, 1914. Already 
benefits amounting to over $1,000 have 
been allowed in eighty-four cases of dis- 
ability. The annual dues are $3, secur- 
ing a benefit of $100 or $200 for tuber- 
culosis; $5 a week for ten weeks in cases 
of acute illness, and $3 for the same pe- 
riod for chronic disease. Medical super- 
vision and examination of candidates, 
and supervision of the sickness insur- 
ance has been entrusted to the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control, medical divi- 
sion. 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


One of the first matters engaging the 
attention of the newly created Division 
of Industrial Education of the United 
States Bureau of Education is the train- 
ing of teachers for industrial education 
and the manual arts. Arrangements are 
keing made for two conferences of spe- 
cialists in this field, one in the North 
Atlantic States and the other in the 
North Central States. 

The head of the division, William T. 


' Bawden, has been managing editor of 


the Manual Training Magazine and Vo- 
cational Education, director of the 
manual training department at the IIli- 
nois State Normal University and as- 
sistant dean of the College of Engineer- 
ing of the University of Illinois. In 
1913-14 he assisted in the investigation 
of the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Industry in 
New York city, conducted by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
has taken part in school surveys, nota- 
bly in Butte, Mont. and Richmond, Va. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


Regulation and Control of Public Utili- 
ties. Vol. I, No. 3. Discussions of the 
Economic Club of San Francisco, Cal. 


Housing in New Jersey. By W. Lane 
Shannon, executive secretary, New Jersey 
Housing Association. Reprinted from New 
Jersey, Jersey City. 


Kansas Health Almanac for 1915. Vol. 
X, No. 12. December, 1914. S, J. Crum- 
bine, M.D., editor. Kansas State Board of 
Health, Topeka, Kan. 


The War: What Should be Said About 
It in the Schools? By Fannie Fern An- 
drews, secretary, American School Peace 
League, 405 Marlborough street, Boston. 


Report of the Bureau of Labor on the 
Conditions of Wage-Earning Women and 
Girls. Charlotte Molyneux Holloway, in- 
dustrial investigator; Hartford, Conn. 


Life Saving as a Function of Life Insur- 
ance, By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., di- 
rector of hygiene, Life Extension Insti- 
tute, Inc., 25 West 45 street, New York. 


Final Report of the Construction of the 
Tumalo Irrigation Project to the Desert 
Land Board, State of Oregon. By O. 
Laurgaard, project engineer. Laidlaw, Ore. 


The Health of the Employe. An address 
delivered before the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers. By William Hall 
Coon, M.D., 92 Main Street, Haverhill, 
Mass. 


Objections to a Compensated Dollar An- 
swered. Reprinted from The American 
Economic Review, Vol. 1V. No. 4. Decem- 
ber. 1914. By Irving Fisher, Yale Uni- 
versity. New Haven, Conn. 


What is the Municipal Reference Bu- 
reau? Municipal Reference Circular No. 
1, January, 1915. Municipal Reference Bu- 
reau, University Extension Division, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Social Work with Families and Indi- 
viduals. A brief manual for investigators 
by Porter R. Lee. Studies in social work, 
No. 1. Price 5 cents; 25 copies $1. The 
New York School of Philanthropy, New 
York city. 


Report to the Mayor and Aldermen by 
the Chicago Municipal Markets Commis- 
sion on a Practical Plan for Relieving Des- 
titution and Unemployment in the City of 
Chicago. Address secretary, Frederick 
Rex, 1005 City Hall, Chicago. 


Curriculum. Issued by the Michigan 
State Board of Registration of Nurses for 
use in the training schools of Michi- 
gan. Address, Annie M. Coleman, R. N., 
inspector, Michigan Schools of Nursing, 
Oakland Building, Lansing, Mich. 


Consolidation of Rural Schools and 
Transportation of Pupils at Public Expense. 
By A. C. Monahan, United States Bureau 
of Education. Bulletin 1914, No. 30. 
Whole No. 604. Price 25 cents. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


The United States of Europe. An In- 
terview with Nicholas Murray Butler by 
Edward Marshall. Reprinted from the 
New York Times. Address, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Di- 
vision of Intercourse and Education, 407 
West 117 street, New York city. 


International Conciliation. Special Bulle- 
tin. Race and Nationality. By Franz Boas, 
professor of anthropology, Columbia Uni- 


versity. January, 1915. Reprinted from 
Everybodys Magazine, November, 1914. 
American Association for International 
Conciliation, 407 West 117 Street, New 
York city. 

International Conciliation. | Documents 


Regarding the European War: 1. Turkish 
Official Documents, November, 1914. 2. 
Speech of the Imperial German Chancellor 
to the Reichstag, December 2, 1914, 3. 
The Belgian Gray Book (July 24-August 
29, 1914). Series No. IV. January, 1915, 
No. 86. American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation, 407 West 117 street, 
New York city. 


America. | By 
I. An address 
to organize a 


The Preparedness of 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 
delivered at the meeting 
league for the limitation of armaments. 
II. An interview reprinted from the New 
York Evening Post. III. A letter reprint- 
ed from the New York Times. Address. 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Division of Intercourse and Educa- 
tion, 407 West 117 street, New York city 


Flies as Carriers of Infection (Further 
Reports, No. 7): 1. Do House-flies Hiber- 
nate? By S. Monckton Copeman, M.D.. 
and E. E. Austen. 2. The Destruction of 
Flies by Means of Bacterial Cultures—an 
Investigation of experimental work origin- 
ated by Edgar Hesse. By Julius M. Bern- 
stein. 3. An Investigation of Mr. Hesse’s 
work on the supposed Relationship of 
Empusa Muscae and Mucar Racemosus. 
By J. Ramsbottom. Price sixpence. Jas. 
Truscott & Son, Ltd., Cannon street. Lon- 
don, E..C. 


The Stereopticon that meets every requirement 


its 


You are sure—not only of sharp, vivid definition, of 
perfectly even illumination - but also of mechanical ar 
optical accuracy, and of durability when you use the 


Bausch lomb 


eo 
Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Instruments for lantern slide or opaque projection—or 
‘or a combination ot both forms. 

Model C, for slides fitted with our new gas-filled 
Mazda Lamp, attachable to any lamp socket and abso- 
lutely automatic. $35.00 complete. 

The New Combined Model for both opaque and slide 
projection with instant interchange. -00. 

rite us for our interesting Balopticon booklet. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Leading American manufacturers of Photographic 
Lenses, Microscopes, Field Glasses, and other high- 
guade optical products. 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE SMALL TOWN 


A need generally appreciated by public officials and civic workers in 
towns and villages is now being met by the publication cach month of a 


TOWN AND. COUNTY EDITION oe 4 


Among the wide variety of subjects coming within the scope of this new edition ate town 
planning, water supply, garbage disposal, fire protection, street lighting, public health, road 
building and maintenance, parks and playgrounds, better schools, social centers, etc. a 


If you live in a community of less than 5,000 population and want to help make that 
community a better place in which to live, let us send you a free specimen copy of the Town | © 


If your home is in a larger city, the regular edition would better 
Which shall we send? 


and County Edition. 


meet your needs. 


TAB eAMERICAN]WCITY: 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG man, with training and experi- 
ence in boys’ work seeks position in boys’ 
home. Place that can be made a life work 
desired. Address 1299 Survey. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING DIRECTOR, 7 


years’ teaching experience. Instructor in 
Athletics, boxing, wrestling and swimming, 
seeks new connection. Address 2087, 
SURVEY, 


European Police Systems | 


By RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


Former Commissioner of Accounts of New York City 


Mr. Fosdick’s book is based upon many months’ intimate personal 
study of the police departments in twenty-two European cities. 


It covers the different functions and conceptions of police forces 
throughout Europe; the relations of police bodies to other organs 
of government; the education and selection of commissioners; the 
training and qualifications of patrolmen. It shows the police de- 
partments at work; their methods of control and organization, their 
detective departments; and discusses theories and systems which 
have been evolved in respect to criminal identification. 


¥i 3 
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A work of authority and value for all interested in the develop- | 


ment of American police forces. 


An octavo of 400 pages. 7 charts, 8 appendices. Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents. fi 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers 


TO SUBLET—Half of apartment—un- 
furnished. Living room, bed-room, kit- 
chen, bath and store-room. Near Grand 
Central station. Rent $23 a month. Ad- 
dress 2086, Survey. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE OR RENT—Finely situated 
property at Patchogue, L. I. Plot 169x5v0 
feet, with large house, 12 rooms, hot and 
cold water with bathrooms and toilet. Late- 
ly used as Summer Home for children. 
Fine grove of oak and pine trees, large 
garden. Property in excellent condition. 
Inquire Box 105, Madison Square Station, 
Nea PO: 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


87 Nassau STREET, 


wey 


NEW YORK 


HELP WANTED 


r 


WANTED a Protestant couple, not un 
der thirty nor above forty-five yea 
age, to take positions of engineer and ¢ 
tage matron in an Orphanage; cottage fa 
ily of twenty-five boys; Engineer must 
able to make plumbing and electrical 
pairs. Salary for the two $90.00 a 
and maintenance. Position open 
April 1st. Address 2088 Survey. 


